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ALMS and universal literature! Two great and significant 

expressions! Two mighty and heart-stirring facts! We Ger- 
‘mans especially cannot fail to feel pride and joy when we speak the 
phrase ‘‘ universal literature,” for the phrase and the idea origi- 
nated on German soil, are the fruit of the German mind. The 
phrase, asjs known, comes from Goethe, the most universal genius 
of Germany, and perhaps of mankind; but the idea we owe to 
Herder. Goethe himself frankly declared this in five fine stanzas 
composed in honor of Herder. I cannot forbear quoting them be- 
cause they are among the less familiar of Goethe’s compositions, 
and because they develop in a manner quite classic the idea of uni- 
versal literature. In a masque for the 18th of December, 1818, 
the Ilm is represented as introducing the four literary princes of 
Weimar: Wieland, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, and character- 
ises Herder as follows: 


A noble man, and eager to discover 
How everywhere the human spirit grows, 
Harks for the word or tone the wide world over 
That in its songs from countless sources flows, 
Through earlier and through later ages wending, 
His ear to every region's voices lending. 


And thus he hears from nation sung to nation 
What has touched each man in his native air, 
And hears repeated in naive relation 
What grandsires gave to sires of good and fair, 


1Separate Print from the ¥ahréuch flr jildische Geschichte und Literatur. (Translated by 
W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas.) 

2 Weltliteratur. The translation is not quite adequate; but the German has the advantage of 
us with his beautiful words: Weltgeschichte, Weligericht, Weltliteratur. 
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Amusement and instruction both revealing 
As though ‘twere all but one man’s act and feeling. 


Whate'er casts down the soul, whate’er upraises, 
Quickly confused and carelessly combined, 

One thought for each, a thousand words and phrases 
From Eden to the present have defined. 

Thus chants the bard. saga and song renew it, 

We feel it all as though we had lived through it. 


If the black cliffs and overclouded heaven 
To pictures here of gloomy woe constrain, 
The sun-kissed vault by jubilant songs is riven 
Of tapt souls yonder on the open main ; 
Their will was good, what everywhere should woo man 
They too desired: the universal human.’ 
Where’er concealed, his was the art that found it, 
In serious guise, or masked for lightsome game, — 
Humanity,’ in loftiest sense to ground it 
For future times be our eternal aim ! 
O would his spirit now might see them leave us, 
Healed by humanity,—the plagues that grieve us! 


Herder, you know, was an East Prussian, and since I have be- 
come acquainted with East Prussia through my own observation, I 
am inclined to regard it as not a mere matter of chance that it was 
an East Prussian mind that first developed the idea of universal 
literature. For East Prussia has peculiar ethnographic conditions 
such as are found nowhere else in Germany. Here, among and 
along with the Germans, dwell two other races of distinctly marked 
individuality and of great poetic endowment: the Poles and the 
_Lithuanians. And Herder’s native town, Mohrungen, is situated 
in close proximity to the wholly Polish province of Ermland, which 
in his day still belonged politically to the Kingdom of Poland. As 
a result of these early impressions, and of the similar conditions in 
Riga, where he spent the next five years after finishing his studies 
at Kénigsberg, his ear could not fail to become sensitive to the pe- 
culiarities of national tones, while his eye was opened to what was 
common in national characteristics: to the purely human. 

Moreover, Herder had the gift of catching the utterances of 
nations in their most individual and at the same time most purely 
human manifestations, in the spontaneous expressions of their 


1“* Sie meinten’s gut und fromm im Grund, sie wollten 
Das Menschliche,—was alle wollen sollten,"’ 


3 Menschlichkeit assumes here, of course, much of the second sense of bumanity, i. e., hu- 
maneness. 
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racial peculiarity. Herder has a marvellous eye and a unique sense 
for racial peculiarities ; he is in truth the discoverer of the race- 
soul. Whether dealing with Esthonians or Persians, with Lith- 
uanians or Spaniards, with Scots or Israelites, with equal insight 
Herder recognises and understands their innermost emotions, and 
finds in their popular literature their poetic echo and their artistic 
self-revelation. All humankind is to him a gigantic harp in the 
hand of God, each nation constituting a string and producing a 
distinct tone, and all together, when touched by the hand of one 
divine master, joining in a jubilant accord of everlasting harmo- 
nies ; for the same God enabled them all to give utterance to their 
sorrows and their joys. This is all that they say, each in the tone 
given by God. 

How Herder, through this way of looking at the matter, made 
an epoch in the appreciation of the sacred literature of Israel, I 
may assume to be generally known. While before it has been re- 
garded solely as the supernaturally revealed word of God, the hu- 
man factor wholly ignored, and while the father of the historical 
treatment of the Biblical books, the aged Johann Solomon Semler 
in Halle could see in the Old Testament nothing but the unedify- 
ing literature of an untutored people, Herder taught that it was 
the artistic product of the intellect of the Hebrew nation and at 
the same time a religious monument, and thus in a certain sense 
he re-discovered it for his contemporaries and for all succeeding 
generations and revealed its nobility. Whoever occupies himself 
to any extent. with the sacred literature of Israel, and whoever 
loves it, owes to no one greater gratitude or sincerer admiration 
than to Johann Gottfried Herder. 

A providential dispensation brought this seer and prophet into 
closest intimacy with Goethe at the most critical and important 
period for the latter, when the springtime of life was expanding 
within him, ‘‘and all the buds were swelling.” As a matter of 
course, in the case of Goethe’s far richer and far more comprehen- 
sive genius, such suggestions fell upon fruitful ground. He could 
not fail to see in the poetic activity of the various nations ‘‘a dance 
of spheres, harmonious amid tumult,” as he expresses it in the 
poem entitled ‘‘ Universal Literature.” He found for the fact the 
expressive name ‘‘ Universal Literature (Wedtlitteratur).” What- 
ever beautiful and permanent work a man or a nation has achieved 
has been wrought not solely for this man or that nation, but for 
humanity, for the whole world. Before the universal power of po- 
etry and beauty all national barriers fall, the bounds of its influence 
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extend as far as poetry and beauty reach, that is to say, wherever 
human hearts beat. 

But this phrase coined by Goethe is used in a double sense: 
both as the confirmation of a fact and as a critical judgment. It is 
true that all the imaginative productions of mankind together con- 
stitute universal literature, as the imaginative manifestation of the 
human mind. This imaginative manifestation is innate to it, is 
part of its very nature, blows whither it listeth, being restricted to 
neither nationality nor race. Yet only a small number of poetic 
geniuses, indeed, only certain of their works, may be said in a spe- 
cial sense to belong to universal literature. 

And what do we mean when we pronounce such a judgment? 

We mean that these works not only. have a significance for 
their nation, but that they belong to the world. Of course these 
are only the most prominent productions of the individual litera- 
tures, the most immortal creations, in which poetic genius has, so 
to speak, excelled itself, just as in a mountain panorama to one 
standing at a distance the lower mountains combine and blend into 
a compact and formless mass, while plastic and individual effects 
are produced only by the highest peaks, which tower like mon- 
archs and in solitary majesty into the bright blue of the ether, 
kissed by the very first breath of the dawn while night still spreads 
her dusky pinions over hill and valley, and flushed by the last rays 
of the setting sun while deep twilight has already settled upon the 
earth. That is what we mean when we speak of universal litera- 
ture, when we ascribe to a poetic product a place in universal lit- 
erature. 

And what are the claims that support this position? 

That such works must be finished works of art is so much a 
matter of course that it need scarcely be said; for in every art only 
the finished has any claim to permanence. The essential qualifica- 
tions for a place in universal literature have been shown plainly 
and clearly by Goethe in the already quoted poem to Herder,— 

—‘‘ what everywhere should woo man 

They too desired,—the universal human.” 
The content of such works must be universally human ; they must 
arouse in us feelings which appertain to every human being as 
such, no matter in what zone or among what people he was born, 
they must be international in the pre-eminent sense of the word. 
But Goethe mentions a second essential requisite, in the words that 
they sing 


‘* What has touched each man in his native air.” 
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Such works must also be national in the pre-eminent sense of 
the word, must be characteristic of the nation which gave them 
birth, and at the same time the highest and purest artistic self- 
revelation of its special individuality. 

There is scarcely anything on earth more sacred and divine 
than the individuality of man or of nation ; it is the first and indis- 
pensable duty of either to live out and develop it. Just as, in 
Riickert’s profound saying, the rose adorns the garden by adorning 
itself, even so with man: the individual and the individual nation 
become valuable members of humanity precisely in so far as they 
develop their own distinct peculiarities, which could be devel- 
oped in just the same way by no other man and no other people. 

Accordingly the intellectual products that belong to universal 
literature must be finished works of art, representing in a specific- 
ally and distinctly national form a purely and universal human con- 
tent, so that such a work could be produced in this manner only by 
the very people from which it comes. 

After thus surveying the ground let us approach the treatment 
of our theme. This will develop in two directions. We must ask: 
Do the Psalms belong to universal literature at all in the pre-emi- 
nent sense intended by us? And if we answer this question affirm- 
atively, then: What is the significance of the Psalms in universal 
literature ? 

Pray do not consider it pedantry, or even quite superfluous, if 
I ask first: Do the Psalms belong to universal literature at all? 
Wide distribution alone is no criterion. The Koran, for instance, 
can rival the Bible in the matter of wide distribution, for it is the 
bible of 200,000,000 human beings in Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
yet for my part I would never include the Koran in universal liter- 
ature. True, it is national in a pre-eminent sense, a most typical 
expression of the peculiar combination of dry, sober reason and 
luxuriant, sensually glowing imagination which constitutes the 
national character of the Arab. But the Koran never got be- 
yond the national, and rises to the height neither of the purely 
human nor of the finished work of art. The hopelessly dull prose 
portions and the over-ornate poetic pieces are unedifying to any 
but an Arab, unless he is constrained by religious considerations to 
regard this book as a divine revelation. 

But the case is different with the Psalms. True, the one hun- 
dred and fifty different songs of which the collection consists are 
not all of equal value and significance; in the familiar expression 
of Horace, even Homer sometimes nods, and thus a weak verse or 
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a dull episode creeps into his work. But we judge and estimate a 
poet or a literature by its best, and no competent critic who knows 
the Psalms will deny that among them are a considerable number 
of the finest and noblest things in all lyric poetry. 

Moreover, almost any one will admit that the Psalms are pro- 
ducts of the specific Israelitish intellect, and characteristic for the 
people of Israel. In what other literature, indeed, have we any- 
thing like them? True, poems have recently been found in cunei- 
form literature which have an undeniable resemblance to the 
Psalms; they are constructed with that peculiar parallelism of 
members, that thought-rhythm, which we know in Israelitish poe- 
try, and even in the phraseology there is much that involuntarily 
suggests the language of the Psalms. But any one who should 
even remotely match these Assyrian and Babylonian psalms with 
the Hebrew, or undertake a serious comparison of the two, would 
thereby testify to his own literary incompetence ; the very similar- 
ity of form and superficial features make us doubly conscious of 
the entire difference in spirit and content, just as one becomes 
fully aware of the whole greatness, nobility and incomparableness 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ Hermann und Dorothea” only by a comparison with 
Voss’s ‘‘ Luise.” 

But do the Psalms rise to the height of the purely human? 
Or must we not finally on the most important point judge them as 
we did the Koran? The Psalms are religious poems, the classical 
expression of the religion of Israel, and the question is finally re- 
duced to the more important and vital one: Is the religion of Israel 
merely one conditioned and limited by its nationality, or has it a 
significance for the world, for mankind ? 

There are not a few, especially in our day, who unqualifiedly 
deny it this importance, and propose at the best to let it stand as a 
more or less interesting curiosity which belongs entirely to the 


‘field of history. And they offer reasons for this view. The sacred 


literature of Israel is said to contain unworthy conceptions of God. 
Certain it is that the Old Testament speaks of God in a very hu- 
man fashion, when it tells how God walked at eventide in the Gar- 
den of Eden, how He closed the door of Noah’s ark with His own 
hands, how He visited Abraham under the oaks of Mamre, and 
showed only His back to Moses, since the sight of His face is fatal 
to man: it attributes to God human form and human emotions, 
and in one passage of the Psalms we even read the unparalleled 
figure: ‘‘Then the Lord awakened like one out of sleep, like a 
mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine.” (Psalms lxxviii. 65.) 
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But one who takes offence at such expressions and regards them as 
demeaning to God only proves thereby that he lacks appreciation 
for religion and poetry. What appears to our local prejudice a de- 
fect in the Old Testament is in truth its chief strength and its high- 
est claim to fame ; for this is only a consequence of the fact that 
the religion of Israel took seriously the fundamental requisite of all 
religion—the requisite of a personal God. 

Religion is the most personal matter in the universe, the sur- 
render of one’s own self to a higher being, not in order to lose one- 
self, but to find oneself, in order to receive oneself again from this 
higher being in the transfigured and more perfect form which an 
inner voice tells us corresponds to the deepest and truest essence 
of our self. Such a reciprocal giving and receiving, such a mutual 
relationship, is possible only between persons ; we can just as lit- 
tle enter into a personal relation with a mere abstraction, a pure 
‘idea, as the feeling of love in the highest sense, such as pervades a 
- man with irresistible power, lends wings to his soul and lifts him 
out of himself, is conceivable toward a statue, be it ever so true to 
life, or even much more beautiful and noble than any earthly being 
of flesh and blood. The famous phrase of the poet: 


‘‘And full of bliss or full of sorrow, 
Each heart needs a companion heart,” 


applies not only to the relation of man to man, but also to that of 
man to God. 

Religion requires a God with whom man can enter into a per- 
sonal, loving relation of heart to heart, to whom he can pour out 
his heart, to whom he can pray. It is not merely accidental, but 
very significant, that David Friedrich Strauss, in his O/d and New 
Faith, having once surrendered the personality of God, answers 
the second question, ‘‘ Have we still a religion ?”’ no longer uncon- 
ditionally, but with ‘‘That depends on how you understand it.” 
This centre and soul of all religion, the belief in a personal God, is 
the pillar of the religion of Israel. And it fathomed this truth with 
incomparable and triumphant energy, and expressed it with in- 
comparable poetic power. 

But how is one to describe a personality or speak of it other- 
wise than in the forms and according to the manner of the only 
personality known to us: the human? It is the wonderful secret 
of the Old Testament, that, speaking in such a human fashion of 
God, it simply brings Him nearer to us without detracting in the 
least from His divinity. One may apply here the words of the poet: 
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‘* "Tis bliss in his demesne to dwell 
And every heart near him doth swell, 
But loftiness and dignity 
Forbid familiarity." 


Yes, ’tis bliss in his demesne to dwell, and every heart swells ; 
he appears to us as a dear saviour and helper, as a trusted friend 
and counsellor, but familiarity, all irreverent approach is excluded 
—for even in this dear and intimate form He remains God, en- 
throned above this earthly sphere, to whom its inhabitants are as 
grasshoppers, to whom the nations are esteemed as a drop in the 
bucket and as the fine dust of the balance. Thence it comes ac- 
cordingly—for me one of the strongest proofs of the divinity of the 
religion of Israel—that all who have broken with the belief in a per- 
sonal God honor the Old Testament with their especial dislike ; 
for the God of Israel is not to be mocked ; there is no treating and 
bargaining with this mighty personality ; He cannot be dissolved 
in any philosophic aqua fortis or vaporised in any pantheistic re- 
tort; He is the great I Am, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever, who speaks and it is done, who commands and it comes to 
pass, who made the heavens by his word and all the hosts thereof 
by the breath of His mouth, who looketh on the earth and it trem- 
bleth, who toucheth the hills and they smoke, who withdraweth his 
breath and they perish and return to the dust of which they were 
made. 

But does not the Old Testament represent its God as too hu- 
man? Does it not ascribe to Him unattractive human qualities? 
For among them wrath plays a part, and there has been a great 
deal said about the wrathful God of the Jews, and this meets one 
constantly where the purpose is to disparage and discredit the 
religion and the sacred literature of Israel. True, the Old Testa- 
ment speaks much and often and not infrequently in very strong 
terms of the wrath of God. ‘In one Psalm it is said: 

‘*¢Then the earth shook and trembled, the foundations also of 
the mountains moved and were shaken because He was wroth. 
There went up a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His 
mouth devoured : coals were kindled by it.” (Psalms xviii. 7-8.) 

This, to be sure, seems more like Moloch than Jehovah. But 
let us look more closely. There is nowhere such a multitude of 
errors as concerning the wrath of God. What is wrath anyway? 
We think we have an example of it when we see any one scolding 
and ranting, railing and tearing, but such a person is simply in a 
rage, and rage and wrath are two very different things. Genuine 
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righteous wrath is one of the divinest passions of which man is 
capable, for it is the primal revolt of the divinity in man against all 
that is low and mean, because in this it perceives the degradation 
and desecration of his true nature. It is well known that great and 
superior men never appear greater and more supedbor, that their 
greatness and superiority never come more directly in evidence 
than when they are wroth with this genuine righteous wrath ; how 
the figure seems to tower, the eye flashes lightning to consume 
what is mean with atoning and purifying flames,—a spectacle as 
grand and impressive as that of a thunder-storm, in which man has 
always believed that he heard most directly the voice of God. 
Wrath, in fact, is one of the most essential qualities of the divine 
image after which man was fashioned, and can we expect it to be 
absent from the archetype? The wrath of God is nothing else than 
the reaction of the divine holiness against all that is unholy and 
ungodly. For, as a passage of the Psalms has it: ‘‘ Thou art not 
a God that hath pleasure in wickedness; the evil man shall not 
sojourn with thee.” (Psalms v. 4.) A God lacking in this trait 
would be like a man lacking in conscience. And to ascertain the 
true opinion of the Old Testament of the relation of this one trait 
to the complete conception of God, we need only to consider the 
verse of the Psalm (xxx. 5): ‘‘ For his anger is but for a moment. 
His favor is for a lifetime ; weeping may come in to lodge at even, 
but joy cometh in the morning.” 

Those that are so stirred up over the wrathful God of the Jews 
either do not know, or forget, that the divine wrath is not only a 
Jewish but also a Christian doctrine, so that all the stripes and 
kicks bestowed upon the Old Testament on this account fall equally 
upon the New Testament. And when those that fancy themselves 
to have a monopoly of Teutonic race consciousness, who hold up 
Siegfried and Wuotan against David and Jehovah, and, impelled 
by their Teutonic race conscience and sentiment, testify against 
the wrathful God of the Jews, we are really at a loss what to make 
of it. For the wrath of God especially is a genuine and distinctly 
Teutonic conception, for which the religion of the Teutonic races 
coined a special word, calling the wrath of the gods, ‘‘4smédr” 
(4ss, a god, and médr, wrath). The primitive Germans were far too 
keen and vigorous in their feeling, too genuine and noble children 
of nature not to conceive a militant and triumphant idea of moral 
and ethical power. 

When we read in the Edda how Thor, in order to destroy the 
powers of darkness and give victory to the good, 
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‘* When he saw the heavens with wickedness heavy, 

Seldom he lingers when the like he looks on," 
now, as the Voluspa says, seizes his fearful hammer in godlike 
wrath (4smédi) and bravely smites the terrible dragon, no one will 
deny that these are similar views to those in Isaiah, where we 
read: ‘‘And the Lord saw it, and it displeased Him that there 
was no judgment. And He saw that there was no man, and won- 
dered that there was none to interpose: therefore His own arm 
brought salvation unto Him, and His righteousness, it upheld 
Him. And He put on righteousness as a breastplate, and an hel- 
met of salvation upon His head; and He put on garments of 
vengeance for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a cloak. Accord- 
ing to their deeds accordingly He will repay, fury to His adversa- 
ries, recompense to His enemies. . . . So shall they fear the name 
of the Lord in the west and His glory from the rising of the sun.’ 
(Isaiah lix, 15-19.) 

This too shows what a decided kinship there is between the 
feeling of the Teutonic soul and that of Israel, a fact that was first 
pointed out, so far as I know, by a man whose name is not to be 
mentioned any longer in certain quarters without danger of being 
stoned,—I mean Heinrich Heine, who, however, was right in this 
as in many other things. And if, in spite of all this, the enemies of 
the Old Testament should insist upon their case,—for with unrea- 
son and unfairness the gods themselves contend in vain,—and 
grow indignant still in their Teutonic race temper at the wrathful 
God of the Jews,—well, then I profess myself on this point frankly 
and unreservedly a Jew, and dwell in the serene confidence that I 
am no worse a German and no worse a Christian for all that. 


But the contemners of the Old Testament discover in Hebrew 
literature, and especially in the Psalms, not only theological de- 
fects but profound ethical faults. On the one hand, where Israel is 
concerned, an arrogant, impious self-righteousness which ap- 
proaches the Lord and demands reward of him, on the other hand, 
where non-Israelites are concerned, an inhuman, bloodthirsty tem- 
per which knows only feelings of hatred and revenge, and expects 
and even implores of God for this portion of mankind only wrath 
and damnation. 

First let me make a general prefatory remark: that Israel also 
incurs the wrath of God and stands in constant expectation of it, is 
expressed in the Psalms themselves most clearly and most impres- 
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sively. And the judgments which the Psalmists hope and expect 
are aimed in very considerable measure not at the heathen, but at 
impious and apostate Israelites. As for the undeniable expressions 
of self-righteousness, if we are to judge justly we must not forget 
that they are balanced by at least an equal number of descriptions 
of the sinfulness and corruption of the people, painted in the very 
highest colors. So Israel did not flatter itself, nor try to delude 
itself as to its own condition; indeed, we cannot but admire its 
unsparing devotion to the truth in this respect. And in this mat- 
ter of self-righteousness it should be observed further that such ex- 
pressions are not intended in a personal and individual sense, but 
refer to Israel as a congregation, for the Psalms are the hymns of 
the congregation, and the ‘‘I” which speaks in them is the con- 
gregation. And was not Israel justified, when it considered the 
night and darkness of the heathenism round about it, in feeling 
a glad and grateful consciousness of the gift of grace which it had 
received in its revelation of God? Was it not actually justified, in 
view of the abominations of heathendom, in speaking of its right- 
eousness and declaring that it had kept the commandments of the 
Lord? Even the Christian Church, in the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, characterises itself as the Communion of the Saints, and no 
Christian takes offence at this, although he knows that this com- 
munion by no means consists of saints alone, indeed that there is 
not in it a single one who could be regarded as a saint when meas- 
ured by the standard of divine holiness. 

Further there is absolutely no denying the expressions of un- 
friendliness toward others. For instance, the sixty-ninth Psalm, 
and still more the one hundred and ninth, contain a series of im- 
precations upon the enemy which are surely not exemplary, and 
which we cannot wish to be the expressions of the feelings of all 
men, and when at the close of the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
Psalm, which begins so nobly and very impressively, the wish is 
expressed that the enemy may seize the children of the Babylon- 
ians and dash them to pieces on the stones, we must see in this an 
animosity which no one will venture to defend or excuse ; I would 
gladly have my right hand cut off if this one verse were not in the 
Psalter. Later prophetic literature, too, furnishes disagreeable 
things in this respect, and even the Jews themselves have justly 
taken serious exception to the Book of Esther. 

But here too it is after all but a matter of isolated instances 
and tendencies which are offset by equally strong ones of the oppo- 
site sort. How many Psalms speak of the godless and the enemy 
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with solemn ethical earnestness, but without passion and animos- 
ity, wishing only that they may be confused and brought to a rec- 
ognition of their wickedness! Indeed, can this unrighteous zeal 
for God be rebuked better and more pointedly than in the precious 
words of the thirty-seventh Psalm, which our glorious Felix Mendels- 
sohn used in his Elijah in order to check the fiery zeal of Elijah 
by the mouth of an angel: ‘‘ Be still before the Lord and wait pa- 
tiently for him ; and He shall give thee the desires of. thy heart. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him and He shall 
bring it to pass. Cease from anger and forsake wrath: fret not 
thyself, it tendeth only to evil-doing ?” (Psalms xxxvii. 7, 4, 5, 8.) 
Indeed, even those undeniably offensive and painful expressions, 
examined in the right light, are only the defects of virtues, ex- 
cesses and excrescences of qualities in which the strength of the 
religion of Israel consists. This staking of the whole person for 
the cause of God, this complete surrender to it, is the mighty 
power of the religious sentiment. 

The Israelite sees his God persecuted, hated, oppressed, as- 
sailed, when he himself thus suffers, and sees in the success of the 
wicked the failure of the sacred cause of his God. 

‘*Should not I hate them that hate Thee, O Lord? I hate 
them with perfect hatred: I count them my enemies,” the lan- 
guage of the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm, must be taken 
as the motto of all this sort of expressions: it is never a matter of 
personal hostility, but of the holy cause of God, in the feelings of 
these singers, and even the evils which they call down upon the 
enemy are only his own sins which God is asked to let fall back as 
misfortunes upon his head. Even where this judgment of God ap- 
pears in the form of the victorious wars of Israel, it is never their 
own glory or their own honor which they seek: ‘‘ Not unto us, 
Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy holy name give the glory.” 
(Psalms cxv. 1.) ‘‘I will not trust in my bow, neither shall my 
sword save me; but Thou savest us from our adversaries and put- 
test to shame them that hate us.” (Psalms xliv. 6, 7.) And what 
the singers have to suffer they are conscious of suffering for the 
sake of God and their faith: ‘‘ For Thy sake are we killed all the 
day long ; we are counted as sheep for the slaughter,” laments the 
singer of the forty-fourth Psalm (v. 22), and in the much-quoted 
Psalm of vengeance, the sixty-ninth, we read: ‘‘O God, thou 
knowest my foolishness, and my sins aré not hid from thee. Let 
not them that wait on thee be ashamed through me, O Lord God 
of hosts: let not those that seek Thee be brought to dishonor 
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through me, O God of Israel! Because for Thy sake I have borne 
reproach; shame hath covered my face. For the zeal of Thine 
house hath eaten me up; and the reproaches of them that re- 
proach Thee are fallen upon me.” (v. 5-8.) Their cause is also 
God’s cause, and their honor God’s honor. Were the heathen, 
then, to be suffered to continually shout in mockery, ‘‘ Where is 
then your God?” Often the singers express most touchingly how 
difficult it is to restrain themselves and keep still in the presence of 
this apparent defeat of the cause of God, and amid the arrogant 
sneers of the ungodly victors. 

No, here too the root is not evil; we have here only the fer- 
ment of an unclarified vintage that has been pressed from noble 
grapes. We all know that even the sun has spots, and yet it is and 
always will be to us the symbol of brightness and purity. So we 
may admit that there are some dark spots in the Psalms, and yet 
we may justly hold to their predominantly sunny quality ; they of- 
fer us relatively so much more that is purely and truly human that 
even from this standpoint we need not feel compelled to surrender 
their claim to a place in universal literature. 

But what, then, is their significance in universal literature ? 

They are for the world what they were for Israel, the prayer- 
book and hymn-book. In fact we have in the Psalms the purest 
expression of the religious sentiment in the artistic form of the 
lyric, the crown of sacred poetry. Their wealth, like life, is inex- 
haustible ; all the situations and events of life are viewed in the 
light of godly meditation and consecrated and ennobled by piety, 
so that they are transfigured into prayers and hymns. In them we 
hear every chord struck, and all with equal purity and strength : 
lamentation and mourning, confession and penitence, prayer and 
praise, thanksgiving and adoration. There is scarcely a situation 
or a mood imaginable which has not found its classic expression in 
the Psalter. 

John Calvin, probably the greatest of all commentators upon 
the Psalms, calls the Psalter for this reason an anatomy of the 
soul, saying that the human soul knows no mood nor impulse that 
is not mirrored in the Psalms. And Martin Luther, spiritually the 
most closely akin to the Psalmist, says in his preface to the Psal- 
ter: ‘* Thence too it comes that the Psalter is the book of all the 
saints, and that every one, whatever his business may be, finds in 
it psalms and sayings which are adapted to his affairs and fit him 
as if they had been composed expressly on his account, such that 
he himself could neither compose nor invent nor wish them bet- 
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ter.” Shall we test this utterance of Luther? Certainly, for after 
having said so much about the Psalms, we surely shall wish to 
hear something from the Psalms themselves. 

Let us begin with pleasant pictures. ‘‘O taste and see that 
the Lord is good” (Psalms xxxiv. 8), thus the Psalmist himself in- 
vites us. ‘*OQh how great is Thy goodness, which thou hast laid 
up for them that fear thee, which Thou hast wrought for them that 
put their trust in Thee before the sons of men!” (Psalms xxxi. 19) 
thus another cries in adoration. ‘‘ Thelines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage” (Psalms xvi. 6), we 
hear a third one sing. 

‘Thy loving kindness, O Lord, is in the heavens ; Thy faith- 
fulness reacheth unto the skies. Thy righteousness is like the 
mountains of God; Thy judgments are a great deep; Lord, Thou 
preservest man and beast. How precious is Thy loving kindness, 
O God! And the children of men take refuge under the shadow 
of Thy wings. They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness 
of Thy house ; and Thou shalt make them drink of the river of Thy 
pleasures. For with Thee is the fountain of life; in Thy light 
shall we see light. O continue Thy loving kindness unto them 
that know Thee, and Thy righteousness to the upright in heart.” 
(Psalms xxxvi. 5-10.) And this feeling has found its classic ex- 
pression in the universally known twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want,’ and whenever the heart feels 
constrained to offer its gratitude to the giver of all these good gifts, 
how can it be done more briefly, more simply, and yet more ex- 
pressively than in the words of the Psalm, ‘‘Oh give thanks unto 
the Lord, for He is good, and His mercy endureth forever?” 
(Psalms cxviii. 1.) And where is the sacred duty of thanksgiving 
brought home to the heart of every man more touchingly and more 
impressively than in the words of the Psalm: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all His benefits?” (Psalms ciii. 1-2.) 
And where is there a more forcible expression of the feeling of se- 
curity in the strong hand of God and of His mighty protection, 
than in the words of the Psalm: ‘‘ The Lord is my light and my 
salvation ; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the stronghold of my 
life ; of whom shall I be afraid?’”’ (Psalms xxvii. 1.) ‘‘ The Lord 
of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge” (Psalms xlvi. 
7); **God grants that I praise His word ; in God have I put my 
trust, I will not be afraid ; what can flesh do unto me?’’ And the 
repose and the peace which then enter the heart are depicted in 


the saying: ‘‘My soul waiteth in silence for God; from Him 
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cometh my salvation. He is my rock and my salvation, He is my 
high tower; I shall not be greatly moved.” (Psalms Ixii. 1-2.) And 
the mighty ‘‘ Nevertheless” of faith, which hopes even where it 
cannot see,—with what invincible power we hear it in the words: 
‘¢ Nevertheless! God is good to Israel, even to such as are pure in 
heart.” For no one is disappointed who waits upon God, and the 
faithfulness of God is far above the faithfulness of the most faithful 
men: ‘‘My father and my mother have forsaken me, but the Lord 
will take me up.” (Psalms xxvii. 10.) The sense of communion with 
God overcomes all grief and sorrow; it outweighs a world, and noth- 
ing can deprive us of this highest of possessions. ‘‘If I have but 
Thee I care for neither heaven nor earth. Though my flesh and my 
heart fail, yet is God the strength of my heart and my portion for- 
ever.” (Psalms lxxiii. 25.) Where was ever the longing for God 
expressed more powerfully and more effectively than in the forty- 
second Psalm: ‘‘As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God. When shall I come to appear before God?” (Psalms 
xlii. 1-2). And where shall we find expressed more concisely and 
more movingly the anxious waiting upon God and the longing watch- 
ing for Him amid feelings of temporary desertion by Him, than in 
that sighing aspiration, only a breath as it were, of the sixth Psalm: 
‘My soul is sore vexed. And Thou, O Lord, how long?” or in 
the question filled with mortal anguish, of the twenty-second 
Psalm: ‘*My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” And 
just here I must not fail to point out a characteristic fact. It is 
owell known that lamentation occupies much space in the Psalter. 
But with the single exception of the eighty-eighth Psalm not one 
of these hymns is all lamentation: they all overcome the sorrow 
and grief and wrestle their way out to hope and faith so that the 
lamentation finally ends with praise and thanks. We find the 
most touching and stirring example of this in the recurring verse 
of the forty-second Psalm, where we can still see in the confidently 
hopeful eye of the singer the gleam of the tear which his grief has 
forced from him: ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
‘art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet 
praise Him, who is the health of my countenance and my God.” 
{v. 5.) That is the manly and heroic trait in Israelitish piety, 
‘which is one of its most precious treasures and a model to the 
‘whole world, the ‘‘ universal human, which everywhere should woo 
sman.’’ 


1 The English version has here ‘“ Surely. 
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And in the Psalter, too, as every one knows, we find the pro- 
foundest and most heart-stirring tones of sin and penitence, as 
well as the clearest and most uplifting language of mercy and for- 
giveness. ‘‘If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand?” (Psalms cxxx. 3.) ‘‘ Mine iniquities are more 
than the hairs of my head, and my heart hath failed me.” (Psalms 
xl. 12.) ‘Who can discern his errors ? cleanse Thou me from se- 
cret faults.” (Psalms xix. 12.) And then: ‘‘ He dealeth not with 
us after our sins nor rewardeth us after our iniquities. For as the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is His mercy toward them 
that fear Him. As far as the East is from the West so far hath He 
removed our transgressions from us. Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” (Psalms ciii. 
10-13.) And lest in the light of the mercy of God the solemnity 
of His holiness be forgotten, we read in the one hundred and thir- 
tieth Psalm the profound saying: ‘‘ For there is forgiveness with 
Thee that Thou mayest be feared.” (v. 4.) 

And now, a few sayings of the Psalms for human relationships. 
Can peace and harmony be commended more simply and more 
urgently than in the language of the singer of the one hundred and 
thirty-third Psalm: ‘‘Behold how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!’’ And can domestic happi- 
ness and the blessings of family life be depicted more delightfully 
and in a way that goes more to our hearts than in the language of 
the singer of the one hundred and twenty-eighth Psalm: ‘‘ Blessed 
is every one that feareth the Lord, that walketh in His ways. For 
thou shait eat the labor of thine hands: happy shalt thou be, and 
it shall be well with thee. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine in 
the innermost parts of thy house, thy sons like olive plants around 
thy table. Behold, thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the 
Lor ” 

And yet one more glance, this time at the nature poetry in the 
Psalter, which was admired and praised by no less a master than 
Alexander von Humboldt. The earth is the Lord’s and all that is 
therein, the world and they that dwell thereon, and so the Israelite 
sees God everywhere in nature ; he does not make nature God, but 
it is to him a revelation of God. ‘‘ Nature,” says Humboldt, ‘‘is 
not described as something existing independently and glorified by 
its own beauty ; it always presents itself to the Hebrew singer as 
related to a higher, overruling spiritual power. Nature is to him a 
work of orderly creation, the living expression of the omnipresence 
of God in the elements-of the world of sense.” 
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I will only refer to the splendid Psalm of thanksgiving for har- 
vest, the sixty-fifth: ‘‘Thou crownest the year with Thy good- 
ness, and Thy paths drop fatness;” to the magnificent twenty-ninth 
Psalm, the storm Psalm, which depicts with sublime majesty the 
glory of God in the thunder-storm, and above all to the one hun- 
dred and fourth: ‘‘O Lord, how great and manifold are Thy 
works ; in wisdom hast Thou made them all: the earth is full of 
Thy goodness””—a hymn which has not its equal in all literature. 
««One is disposed to say,” as Humboldt puts it, ‘‘that the picture 
of the whole cosmos is presented in this one psalm, the one hun- 
dred and fourth...... We marvel at seeing the universe, heaven 
and earth, depicted in a lyric composition of such slight compass 
with a few great touches. Contrasted with the animated primal 
life of nature, we have here the noiseless, toilsome labors of man 
from the rising of the sun to the close of his day’s work in the 
evening.” And where else is man more profoundly comprehended 
and depicted as but a tiny atom in nature, and yet in accordance 
with his royal mastery in it, than in the eighth Psalm? Where is 
the whole creation as a thousand-voiced proclamation of the glory 
of its creator better depicted than in the nineteenth Psalm, in 
which the heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork, the sun rises as a bridegroom cometh 
forth out of his chamber and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race! 

And of sti!l another sort of poetry, the didactic aphorism, do 
we find in the Psalter matchless jewels. A considerable number of 
the Psalms are like necklaces, where the most profound sentences, 
the most glorious thoughts are strung pearl on pearl. Wherever 
we turn our gaze, a rich canopy, star after star, an inexhaustible 
treasury ! 

Permit me in closing to mention a recent personal experience 
of mine, illustrating the manner in which the Psalms give us the 
fitting word for every situation in life. One who for days and 
weeks has watched in anguish over the life that is dearest to him 
on earth,—when he has already prepared to surrender it, there 
comes a turn for the better, and the angel of death who has already 
spread his dark wings over the victim, departs, and life returns, — 
who could express what overwhelms his deeply stirred heart in 
such a moment save in the words of the Psalm: ‘God is unto us 
a God of deliverances ; and unto the Lord belongeth escape even 
from death.” (Psalms Ixviii. 20.) 

The Psalms are the prayer-book and hymn-book of Israel ; and 
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as Israel is pre-eminently the religious race, they are the prayer- 
book and the hymn-book of the whole world, or at least deserve 
to be. Of all the precious things which Israel has given man- 
kind they are perhaps the most precious. They resound, and 
will continue to resound, as long as there shall be men, created in 
the image of God, in whose hearts the sacred fire of religion shines 
and glows; for they are religion itself put into speech. To them 
applies what one of the noblest of them says of the revelation of 
God in nature: ‘‘ That is neither speech nor language, the voice 
of which would be unintelligible. Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” (Psalms 
xiX. 4.) | 

Religion itself put into speech for all mankind,—that is the 
significance of the Psalms in universal literature. 
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EMILE ZOLA. 


BY ARTHUR MAC DONALD. 


HE study of any human being with the means at present in the 
hands of science would make avolume. Such an investiga- 
tion of modern civilised man is one of the most recent methods of 
empirical inquiry. It is paradoxical that man is the last object to 
be thoroughly studied by man. There is less definite knowledge of 
modern man than of uncivilised man; there is more definite knowl- 
edge about rocks and plants, than about man, and though we have 
made sciences of the former, a science of human beings hardly ex- 
ists. 
~The term ‘‘science” has been applied to sociology, criminol- 
ogy, and like studies, but they are only sciences by courtesy, and 
not in the rigid sense of the word; for until there has been a sys- 
tematic study of large numbers of individual persons, it is difficult 
to see how sufficient knowledge can be established to constitute so- 
ciology a science. The instrumental investigation of man, as car- 
ried on at present, is simply a more precise method of procedure, 
presenting the effects df mental, moral, and physical forces upon: 
the body, of many of which we are unconscious. Empirical meth- 
ods of studying modern man are being undertaken in many coun- 
tries, and thus we may come to have in the future an anthropology 
of the living as well as of the dead. 

The most recent study and perhaps the most thorough one 
ever made of an individual in society (a number have been made on 
criminals in prison’), is an investigation of Zola, conducted by a 
number of French specialists.? 

Zola, after reading the results of these studies that he had per- 


1 See L' Homme Criminal, by Lombroso, and Le Tyfe-Criminal, by the writer. 
2 Toulouse, Manouvrier, Bertillon, Black, Huchard, Joffry, Robin, Mofet, Sarveaux, Bonnier, 
Henry, Phillippe, Crepieux-Jamin, Passy, and Galippe. 
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mitted the scientists to make on him, says in brief: ‘‘I have read 
these pages, they have interested me much and I willingly grant 
authority to publish them as authentic and true; for I have one 
desire in life, the truth, and one purpose, to make the most of 
truth. That which tends to truth cannot but be excellent. I give 
this authority because I have never hidden anything; I have lived 
openly, spoken freely and without fear that which I believed to be 
good and useful. In the thousands of pages I have written, I have 
nothing to withdraw. If my works have certain vices, they may 
be good for something in serving as a lesson. This study of me is 
about one who has given his life to work and dedicated to this 
work all his physical, mental, and moral forces.’’ 


ANTECEDENTS. 


It seems probable that Zola inherited from his parents and 
grandparents a vigorous physique and from his mother a nervous 
gout or neuro.arthritic condition. 

Zola was born at Paris on April 2, 1840. He was not nursed 
by his mother. He was weaned at the normal time. He did not 
have convulsions, though in his early 
infancy he was puny and easily 
alarmed. He began to walk at the 
usual age. He was backward in learn- 
ing to talk; the letter ‘‘s” was pro- 
nounced like ‘‘t,’’ and at present there 
is a trace of this defect. At the age 
of two, Zola was attacked with a 
violent fever, probably cerebral ; for 
some hours he was thought to be dead. 
Between the ages of six and seven he 
was affected with other troubles, about 
which little is known; they necessi- 
tated numerous blisters applied to 
both arms. After recovery he re- 
mained pale and delicate, but later 
he became strong with a tendency to 
corpulency, which has increased with 
age. The picture reproduced here is one taken of Zola when six 
years of age. 

It shows him as a strong child, with a somewhat lymphatic 
look. The left eye is less open than the right, on account of an 
orbicular contraction which is still persistent. 


ZoLa AT YEARS. 
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The signs of puberty were manifested between thirteen and 
fourteen, and his sexual instinct was always characterised by a cer- 
tain timidity, as is often the case with neuropathic persons on ac- 
count of inhibitory ideas. 

Zola finished his studies at Paris at eighteen. At this time he 
had a severe attack of typhoid fever. The disease lasted six weeks ; 
he was delirious in its acute stages. He remembers the intense 
heat in his feet and nausea and nightmare with sensations of bal- 
ancing in space. 

After he had abandoned his studies at the Lycée! in Paris, he 
had a life of material privations, so much so at times, that he re- 
mained in bed in order to keep warm. This in connexion with his 
intense intellectual activity afforded sufficient cause to give form to 
his congenital neurotic condition. His nervous troubles increased 
more and more ; from the age of twenty to forty, there were intes- 
tinal pains; from forty-five to fifty they took the form of cystitis 
and angina pectoris with pains‘in the left arm. At thirty-five he 
ceased to smoke on account of his cardiac troubles. About this 
time morbid ideas made their appearance ; but such ideas do not 
seem to have had any antecedents in his youth. When Zola be- 
gan to be successful, he was more at ease, his health was better ; 
he increased in size and weight, so much so, that the least exertion 
put him out of breath. He had symptoms of gastric dilatation, pyro- 
ris, stomachal pains, and drowsiness after eating. He resolved on 
a dietetical régime, which he continues in part to-day; never drink- 
ing anything during a meal, and never wine ; during the day he 
takes a litre of tea. In eighteen months he lost forty pounds. 
Since infancy, and especially since his attack of typhoid fever, his 
teeth have been bad; their condition was attributed to a general 
feebleness following upon his loss of flesh. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION. 


Zola was not a precocious child, he did not know how to read 
at seven. At this time his father and mother went to Aix. He re- 
mained there five years, from seven to twelve ; during this time he 
did not learn very much, but enjoyed much freedom in out-door 
recreation. As early as ten he had his little love affairs; at twelve 
they became less superficial and more complicated, although purely 
mental. Notwithstanding this seeming precocity, women did not 
play a great réle in his life as a young man. With his comrades he 


1 Our grammar and high school, combined with our college, would correspond to the Lycée. 
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was reserved, not making acquaintances easily, but affectionate 
towards those who were his friends. This reserve was probably in- 
creased by his timidity ; it is a permanent trait in his character. 

At twelve he entered the eighth class at the Lycée in Aix; he 
was much behind in his studies, being at the foot of his class. But 
he went to work seriously and gained several prizes at the end of 
the year, and continued doing well in the subsequent years. He 
chose the scientific course as much on account of his repugnance to 
the dead languages, especially Greek, as by his attraction for nat- 
ural science. He was a methodical and practical student, not lazy, 
not over-enthusiastic. Zola was versed in what may be called the 
new art of the future, the art of knowing what to omit, to do only 
the indispensable ; this was fundamental in his character. 

When eighteen he left Aix with his parents to return to Paris, 
where he entered the Lycée.to continue his studies. But he felt 
somewhat behind his comrades; they also made sport of him on 
account of his provincial accent. He did not go with any of the 
students. Becoming discouraged and disgusted with classical 
training, he did not follow the course and did not do well in his 
other studies. After finishing philosophy he presented himself for 
the baccalaureate in science, but did not pass in German history 
and even failed in literature. 

Now thrown upon the world with his mother, who had lost lit- 
tle by little all her resources, his natural disposition caused him to 
utilise the conditions of poverty, which in the lives of most men 
seem to be necessary to develop personality to its utmost possibil- 
ity. He was forced to start out independently, with neither father 
nor brother, with whom he could discuss his opinions ; he was free 
to choose his own path; to this Zola attributes his pursuit of inde- 
pendent literature. 

He assisted his mother in housekeeping, kept strict account of 
all the details and finances. He was obliged to live among the 
poor of Paris. It is interesting to note how he utilised those ex- 
periences in his writings. 

Zola did not plan at first to live by his pen, for he was not con- 
scious of his great literary talent. At fifteen he felt a taste for litera- 
ture and read with two friends a little of everything. The three en- 
joyed Hugo and Musset the most. They preferred long walks into 
the country, rather than the pleasures of the theatre or games. Zola 
could not choose any of the liberal professions, because he was not 
a Bachelor of Arts; so as he himself says, he was forced to take 
to literature, because there was nothing else todo. But literature 
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pleased him and gradually he found that he could earn enough to 
live by his writings. 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Zola is now fifty-seven years of age. He is below medium 
stature and of robust appearance. The chest is large, the shoulders 
high and narrow, the muscles are fairly developed, although he ex- 
ercises little. The skin is white and wrinkled in places; his hair 
and beard were dark, but to-day they are grey ; the head and face 
are large, the features are accentuated ; his look is searching ; but 


Portraits oF ZOLA AT Firty-Seven Years. 


rendered somewhat vague by near-sightedness. In general, his 
physiognomy expresses continuous reflexion of a serious nature. 
His voice is good but the final letters are sometimes uttered in fal- 
setto. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


Before giving some of the results of these investigations in de- 
tail, we may ask as to the utility of so many minute measurements. 

It is true that in the modern psychophysical and anthropolo- 
gical mode of inquiry, there is a danger of making too fine distinc- 
tions, such as insisting on half-millimetres, or valuing too much a 
difference of a few thousandths of a second, or of massing together 
a large number of facts, which like a pile of bricks, have no definite 
relation to each other. But new lines of study require more detail. 
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It is better to have too many facts than too few. For by leaving 
out data in a preliminary line of inquiry, we assume that we know 
in advance what material will be important and what not important 
and thus exclude facts for theoretical reasons, allowing presuppo- 
sitions undue influence. If we knew beforehand what was of most 
value, the investigation might be superfluous. 

The utilitarian objection to empirical inquiry fails to under- 
stand the foundation of all love of knowledge. It is frequently 
asked what is the use of this or that experiment, ‘‘ will any good 
come out of it,” ‘‘ will any evils of society be lessened,” etc., etc. 
It may be answered that if sociological evils are to be remedied, 
the first step is to find out their causes definitely, and experimental 
investigation is one of the best methods. But the primary idea of 
science is truth for its own sake, and under the inspiration of this 
ideal, most of the discoveries of utility to humanity have been made. 
In all experimental work much may be done that subsequently is 
seen to have been unnecessary. But often the real significance of 
a fact cannot be known, until other facts have been brought to 
light. 

We give some of the anthropometrical measurements and de- 
scriptions made by Bertillon, the inventor of the ‘‘ Bertillon Sys- 


‘tem of Identification,” and by Manouvrier the distinguished phys- 


ical anthropologist : 


ANTHROPOMETRICAL. 
Height, 1 m. 705 mm. Length of left foot, 262 mm. 
Sitting height, 890 mm. Length of right foot, ‘269 mm. 
Arm reach, 1 m. 770 mm. Vertical diameter of head, 143 mm. 
Maximum length of head, 191 mm. Bizygomatic diameter of head, 146 mm 
Maximum width of head, 156 mm. Chest girth, 1 m. 60 mm. 
Cephalic Index, 81 mm. Waist girth, 1 m. 70 mm. 
Length of right ear, 69 mm. Weight, 160 pounds. 


Width of right ear, 31 mm. 

Forehead : Superciliary arches medium; inclination medium; height and 
length above average; several horizontal wrinkles. 

Color of left iris: Aureola chestnut, periphery greenish slate. 

Nose; Root of medium depth ; ridge rectilinear ; base slightly elevated ; me- 
dium in height and prominence ; tip bilobed ; nostrils wide. 

Lips: Nasolabial height medium ; upper lip prominent, medium thick. 

Chin: Inclination prominent ; height low. 

Mouth: Medium in size ; corners lowered. 

Right ear: Original ridge medium ; superior and posterior ridge large. 

Lobe: Contour square; slightly adherent to cheek ; height large. 

Anti-tragus: Inclination oblique ; profile rectilinear; reversion (turning over) 
intermediate ; small in.size. 
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Folds: Inferior concave ; superior intermediate ; rectilinear in form. 

Left ear: Original ridge small ; superior ridge medium ; posterior ridge large. 

Lobe: Contour square, slightly adherent to cheek ; height large. 

Anti-tragus: Inclination oblique ; profile rectilinear ; reversion (turning over) 
intermediate ; small in size. 

Folds: Inferior concave ; superior intermediate ; rectilinear in form. 


Eyelids: Palpebral fissure or slit medium ; superior left one ae 
Hair: Chestnut ; insertion in points. 
Beard: Light chestnut, turning to gray. 


PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES. 


Zola is a little below the average in height and sitting height, 
but in arm-reach he is about the average. His head is more than 
average in size ; but this would not necessarily mean a larger brain, 
on account of the thickness of the bones of the cranium being un- 
known. 

The anti-tragus of the ears is almost absent and the border ad- 
heres to the cheek. The upper left eyelid is somewhat low. The 
wrinkles of the forehead are very old, existing as early as the age 
of six; so that at that time he was called serious or grave. Ma- 
nouvrier regards these wrinkles as a sign of emotivity. Wrinkles 
in London school children were shown by Warner! to indicate dul- 
ness; in examining school children in this country, the writer has 
found this to be a general truth, except where children are near- 
sighted, in which case the wrinkles may be due to the strain of the 
eyes. Wrinkles may be normal in mature people, but not in chil- 
dren. One cause of the wrinkles may be this: a dull child finding 
its lessons difficult, must make more of an effort or strain, which is 
expressed by wrinkles on the forehead ; repetition gives these wrin- 
kles permanence in early life. Zola’s near-sightedness may account 
for the wrinkles in his childhood. There are vertical wrinkles in 
front of the ear especially on the left side ; Zola hears best on this 
side. Toulouse thinks this might indicate more active movements 
in connexion with hearing. 

When in a state of repose and looking at a distance, the left 
eyebrow is notably lowered ; this is probably due to an orbicular 
contraction of long standing and can be considered as a neuropathic 
stigma. 

FORM OF ZOLA’'S HANDS. 


His hands are 112 millimetres in breadth and 110 millimetres 
in length, they are broad rather than long, emphasising the human 


1 Warner, Francis. ‘On Mental Condition of $0,000 London School Children."" See Report 
o U.S. Commissioner of Education 1890-1891, Vol. 2, pp. 1681-1138. 
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type as distinguished from the simian. The two median folds in 
the palms unite at their radial extremities. When the hand is flat 
and the thumb rests against the index finger, the muscular extension 
into the interosseous space is greatly increased. This indicates, 
according to Féré, a great possibility of movement. The finger 
nails are small and round. 


FINGER IMPRINTS. 


The upper column in the figure represents the imprints of the 
left hand, the lower column those of the right hand. The imprints 
of the thumbs begin at the extreme left and follow in succession, 
ending with those of the little fingers. 


Fincer Imparnts. 


In accordance with the general principle that complexity of 
function and design are parallel, Féré finds among the degenerate 
the most simple forms as that of an arch; this arch he finds in the 
imprint of Zola’s middle left finger. But this idea has not been 
confirmed as yet by other investigators. 

The imprints of the left-hand fingers, especially the three last, 
are not so clear, the skin at the ends being very wrinkled ; the little 
hairs are almost effaced. This may be because these fingers are 
used less ; for age affects immediately those functions the least ex- 
ercised. Galton affirms that in all his investigations he has not as 
yet found any relation between finger imprints:and moral or other 
characteristics. 

Toulouse finds Zola, from an anatomical point of view, free 
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from any notable defects which would make him pass beyond the 
limits of normal variation. © | 


CIRCULATORY ORGANS. 


The circulatory organs are sound ; the pulse slow (fifty five); 
the form of pulse taken by the sphygmograph of Marey is here 
given : 


Tracep sy Repucep One in Size. 


The line of ascension is straight, the line of descension is un- 
dulated ; the slight polyerotism,' or wave-like line, indicates great 
arterial elasticity. Arterial pressure is strong, being about nine 
hundred and fifty grams. Sometimes there are pains in the tho- 
racic region on the left with constrictive sensations and irradiation 
in the left arm ; this angina symptom alternates with crises of false 
cystitis. 

There is a constant capillary pulse, indicated thus: 


CaPILLary PuLse From PLETHISMOGRAPH OF HALLION AnD Compr. 


RESPIRATION. 


Zola was rarely subject to colds before forty-five, but since 
then he has become more susceptible. His respiration is calm, reg- 
ular, and of normal frequence, about eighteen a minute. The move- 
ment of the chest in respiration as traced by the pneumograph is 
here given : 


1A condition of secondary waves or beats of the heart. 


. EMILE ZOLA. 


RESPIRATION TRACED BY PNeUMOGRAPH, REDUCED Turee Firtus. 


The ascending line represents inspiration, it is shorter and 
straighter than the descending line, which represents expiration. 

The writer has endeavored to show experimentally the effects 
of emotional and mental states on the respiration, and the result 
would seem to indicate, that every thought and feeling affects the 
respiration, the sensibilities, and circulation. The object of such 
investigation is to measure these effects, however slight they may 
be. By making such studies on large numbers of persons, it may 
be possible to gain more definite knowledge of the causes of our 
mental, moral, and emotional experiences in life. 


DIGESTIVE APPARATUS. 


The teeth are bad. The aveolar arch is not normal. The 
digestive functions have been troublesome for a long time ; but of 
late they have very much improved bya special regime ; at 9 a. m. 
a piece of dry bread without drink; at 1 p. m.a light breakfast 
without liquid or food containing starch; at 5 p. m. some cake with 
tea; at 7:30 p. m. a light dinner; at 10 p. m. two cups of tea; no 
wine. When riding bicycle Zola takes a great deal of tea, as much 
as one litre per day. In this way he has kept his corpulency in 
check. To hold oneself to such a regime indicates great tenacity. 


MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 


The muscles are well developed, although little exercised ; but 
lately Zola has taken moderate exercise on a bicycle. When rest- 
ing he has a sensation of numbness; there is also a trembling of 
the fingers in fine movements ; in voluntary movements it is exag- 
gerated so that he sometimes turns a tumbler over, when trying to 
. drink from it. This phase of his nervous troubles is still more ex- 
aggerated by emotion, so that he has not been able to read a pub- 
lic address. 

The strength of his right-hand grasp, as indicated by the dy- 
namometer, is forty-two kilograms; that of his left hand, thirty-six 
kilograms. This power of grasp seems to vary under the influence 
of certain excitation. One day when he felt dejected, the power of 
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grasp of both hands was at the maximum. It is well known how 
music affects the power of hand grasp. 

The functions of hand and arm are considered of much impor- 
tance because they appear in close relation with the brain. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


The sensibility of the skin is very developed ; this may be due 
in part to the abundance of little hairs on the skin, which extend 
much beyond the normal with Zola. The sensitiveness of heat and 
cold is very great. Reflex sensibility is normal, but tendon reflexes 
are somewhat exaggerated. The muscular sense seems normal. 

When standing there is a slight oscillation to the right, if the 
eyes are closed and the feet placed together. Zola is troubled with 
vertigo. He is exceedingly sensitive to pain. 

Sleep, which is a general function of the nervous system, is 
good, yet after seven or eight hours of rest he awakes with a feel- 
ing of fatigue, with cramps in the whole body and with a sensation 
of painful lassitude. 

Zola’s nervous system in its entirety presents cardiac spasms, 
cramps, pollakiura, trembling, etc. It is notably subject to crises 
of pain, which date from the age of twenty. From this time on to 
forty there were periods of nervous colic. From forty-five to fifty 
these crises took the form of angina pectoris, of acute cystitis and 
of articular rheumatisms. At present these troubles are less, but 
they are replaced by a state of almost constant feebleness and irri- 
tability. Sometimes gastric troubles are the occasion of nervous 
manifestations, but at present it is intellectual or muscular effort 
which provokes them ; sometimes the slightest thing is sufficient to 
awake them, such as a too close fitting garment; thus the squeez- 
ing in a crowd once provoked a crisis of agony with false angina 
pectoris; so the pricking of his finger has been felt in his arm for 
several hours. 

There exists then in Zola a certain lack of nervous equilib- 
rium, an exaggerated morbid emotivity, which under the influence 
of slight excitations, causes disordered and painful reactions. 

This condition frequently accompanies intellectual superiority, 
develops with exercise of brain and mind, and tends gradually to 
increase the lack of nervous equilibrium. 


PSYCHOPHYSICAL EXAMINATION. 


Psychophysical examination is difficult with a neuropathic sub- 
ject. Mental experiments or tests are subject to many variations, 
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their results are at best approximate, yet within certain limits they 
can indicate tendencies in a personality that may be as valuable to 
know as any physical data. Another difficulty is that many of the 
tests have not been made on a sufficient number of persons to form 
any basis for comparison. Such results will be of more value 
in the future, when the study of living men shall have reached a 
more developed stage. 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 


Sensation from one point of view is physiological, from an- 
other standpoint, it is psychical; thatis, it is perception. The tac- 
tile perceptions, like the sensations, are generally acute in Zola. 
Thus tests were made in the perception of surface, of form, of 
thickness, and of weight. Visual perceptions are feeble owing to 
near-sightedness ; they consisted in distinguishing length, surface, 
muscular movements, and color. 

In perceptions of hearing, Zola shows a very poor musical ear. 
He has neither colored audition, nor any psychical analogue. Per- 
ceptions of smell are not quantitative, but in comparing and dis- 
tinguishing odors he shows the finest precision. One of his dis- 
tractions is to tell what he is to have for dinner ; he can distinguish 
tomatoes, chicken, mutton, and different species of fish. His mem- 
ory of olfactory sensations is very strong. Odors play a prominent 
role in his writings as well as his life. There is nothing peculiar in 
his perception of taste, of time, or of space. 

The nature of his mental images is auditive, that is, in the art 
of verbal thinking he tends to make use of the auditive images of 
the word. 

In speaking he has no qualities of an oratorical nature ; he is 
very nervous and timid, and emotion inhibits or paralyses him. He 
also has a poor memory of words, phrases or constructions. He 
has never been able to learn another language. He has tried to 
commit his discourses to memory, but he has only increased his 
difficulties. 

His hand-writing varies very much. In copies, the small let- 
ters are normal, inclined to the right and not higher than two milli- 
metres ; in his note book, the letters reach five millimetres in height 
and vary continually in inclination, corresponding to the intensity 
of his thought. 

MEMORY. 

Zola remembers one or two events that occurred when he was 

two years old. Asa boy, he had an excellent memory. After his 
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third year his memory became less reliable. Tests were made on 
his tactile and visual sensations, on his memory of objects, of form, 
of surface, color, movement, of ideas, of letters, of words, phrases, 
and figures. 

As a result of these experiments in memory, his involuntary 
memory is much more feeble than his voluntary memory. The de- 
gree of his power of retention depends much upon the utility of the 
thing to be remembered, thus enabling him to employ his memory 
to the best advantage and with the least loss. He uses auditive 
images rather than visual images. While sight is the door to mem- 
ory, the ear fixes and reveals memory. Zola is a visualist for ob- 
jects and an auditive for words. 


ATTENTION. 


Concentration of attention with Zola is not long. He does not 
study with success longer than three hours at a time; during most 
of this time he can hold his attention to work in hand without wan- 
dering on subjects that have nothing to do with the task before 
him. While then his attention is short, it is intense and is like to 
his muscular effort. 

He easily becomes oblivious to all surroundings when study- 
ing. Thus when coming down to breakfast he finds that the bell 
has been ringing many times, the dog barking a long time, and that 
the weather has suddenly changed. At table, in the street, or in an 
ordinary conversation his power of attention is small; he is often 
absorbed in reflexion, meeting acquaintances, apparently looking 
at them and yet not recognising them. His faculty of observation 
is very much developed, in addition to being greatly exercised. 


REACTION TIME. 


His reaction time is 136 thousandths of a second, which is less 
than the general average, but its extreme regularity indicates power 
of attention and assimilation. The motor reactions are shorter than 
the sensorial. The reactions of choice are a little shorter than the 
normal. 

IDEAS OF ZOLA. 


His knowledge is extensive if not profound ; he was attracted 
to the natural and medical sciences. 

Genius according to Zola is not rarity nor perfection ; its three 
characteristics are creation of being, power, and pocunaty 3 genius 
reproduces nature with intensity. 
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Right is the application of justice. There is an antithesis be- 
tween natural law and written law, which is a bad application of 
justice to society. 

Justice is a social idea ; it does not exist in nature; equality 
is not in the nature of things. 

Woman has less equilibrium and initiative than man and in 
general she is inferior to man; yet, in little things she is superior 
to her husband. 

Zola does not respond to metaphysical ideas ; he is a positiv- 
ist ; yet he believes in complete annihilation after death. God for 
him is a naive hypothesis and all affirmations of religious dogma 
seem inconsistent and without common sense. 

He bases morality on observation of moral laws. He hasa 
pagan conception of life ; that which is healthful does not injure ; 
that which is outside of nature is incomprehensible. His ideas of 
order and method are very developed, he is a slave to them; they 
extend from the care of his toilet to the composition of his works. 
Everything has its place in his apartment; disorder pains him ; 
his study table is so well arranged that one would not know that he 
used it ; he classifies his work in envelopes. He keeps the letters 
he receives, although the most of them are of no use to him. 


EMOTIVITY. 


While physically Zola is somewhat abnormal in his sensations, 
yet not so in all his manifestations of sensibility. The simple emo- 
tions of joy and sadness are intense. Health, self-control, and an 
easy functioning of his organism give him great pleasure. Moral 
pain depresses him, but without causing violent reaction. His 
sympathy is with natural things; it is not quickly aroused. He 
does not make acquaintances easily. 

As to his taste, there are three things most beautiful: youth, 
health, and goodness. He loves jewels and steam engines, that is, 
the fineness and solidity of labor. He loves city scenes and land- 
scapes. In the world of colors, he prefers red, yellow, and green, 
and faded shades. In odors, he prefers the natural ones, the flow- 
ers, but never artificial ones. He likes sweet things. 

Fear is the principal emotion in him connected with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. He has not much fear of the bicycle, 
but he does fear to ride through a forest at night. He has no fear 
of dying suddenly. He has no fear of being buried alive, yet some- 
times when in a tunnel on a railroad train, he has been beset with 
the idea of the two ends of the tunnel falling in and burying him. 
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He never has had any ideas of suicide. He sometimes becomes 
angry at illogical things. The motives which provoke him most 
easily, are not, as with the majority of men, personal assaults ; but 
any injury to his moral feeling, especially if he is accused of injus- 
tice, arouses him. 

Zola likes the young woman ; that which he likes in her most 
is freshness, health, physical and moral harmony, gentleness and 
charm ; he attaches no importance to style of dress. He has no 
fetishisms in love. In his jealousies he retires within himself, re- 
acting little and suffering in silence. 


SENTIMENTS. 


Zola does not have the religious sentiment, although he is 
given to certain superstitions. His esthetical preferences are in 
literature ; he is fond of Balzac, as creator of beings, and Flaubert 
as writer. The modern theatre displeases him ; he prefers a tragedy 
of Racine or Corneille. In music, he does not like symphony, which 
he does not understand, but he likes opera, but wants to hear the 
words without which all music seems obscure to him. He prefers 
simple airs, but operetta and café-concerts disgust him. 

Zola is domestic, his indulgences are restrained. He does not 
like any game of chance, neither cards nor billiards interest him. 
He likes chess, but it fatigues him very much. 


MORBID IDEAS. 


Zola’s tendency for order is so strong that it sometimes reaches 
a morbid stage, for it provokes a certain suffering in cases of dis- 
order. 

From about the age of thirty certain morbid ideas have devel- 
oped, but they do not cause him pain when not satisfied ; he lets 
them run into ‘‘their manias,”’ as he says, and he is then contented. 
The idea of doudt is one; he is always in fear of not being able to 
do his daily task; or of being incapable of completing a book. He 
never re-reads his novels for fear of making bad discoveries; he 
has no confidence in himself in this respect. 

Another morbid idea is arithmetical mania. He says this is a 
result of his instinct for order. When in the street, he counts the 
gas-jets, the number of doors, and especially the number of hacks. 
In his home, he counts the steps of the staircases, the different 
things on his bureau, he must touch the same pieces of furniture a 
certain number of times before he goes to sleep. 
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From this desire to count arise superstitions; certain numbers 
have a bad influence for him, if by adding to the number of a hack 
he obtains a superstitious number, he will not hire the hack; or if 
he is obliged to, he fears some evil will befall him, as not to suc- 
' ceed in the errand he is upon. For some time, ‘‘3” was a good 
number, to-day ‘‘7” reassures him; thus in the night, he opens 
his eyes seven times to prove that he is not going to die. But the 
number 17, which reminds him of an important date that fate has 
willed, disturbs him. 

But Zola has superstitious ideas outside of his arithmetical 
mania. He accomplishes certain things from fear if he should not, 
disagreeable experiences would fall to his lot. 

Zola appreciates the absurd side of these morbid ideas, which 
nevertheless are accompanied by slight emotions. He can resist 
these impulses with success, and it costs him neither struggle nor 
pain. It is curious how little morbid ideas affect his mental equi- 
librium. 


LITERARY EXPERIMENT. 


Passages were read to Zola from a number of well-known au- 
thors, as Balzac, Pascal, Molitre, Rousseau, and Hugo, and he did 
not recognise the author in a single instance. Thus a great writer 
may read very little, both for want of time and through fear that he 
might lose his individuality in style and thought. 

Extensive knowledge and culture are not necessary to origin- 
ality of thought. 

The intellectual sentiment that causes Zola to work is not a 
pleasure, but the necessity of accomplishing the task he has im- 
posed upon himself. 

The emotional language of Zola is feeble; he cannot imitate a 
voice or gesture, and he knows that he could not be an actor. 


WILL. 


His chief characteristic is tenacity. When at work and a diffi- 
culty arises, he does not stop, he does not get up to distract his 
mind; he remains at his table; difficulties develop him. His acts 
are guided more by reason than sentiment. When pushed by pas- 
sion, he reflects, weighs the consequences, and he is conscious of 
being master of himself. He never feels constrained in spite of 
himself to commit an act which he would deem unjust. He does 
not comprehend the violent passions of Hulot in fiction, nor those 
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feelings which pushed General Boulanger to suicide. Zola is a 
type of mind that has contributed to the hypothesis that man is a 
master of his actions. 

ZOLA A NEUROPATH. 

As to the relation of intellectuality to neuropathy, compara- 
tively little is positively known. Zola is neither epileptic nor hys- 
terical, nor is there the least sign of mental alienation. Although 
he has many nervous troubles, the term ‘‘degeneracy” does not 
apply to him wholly. Magnan classes him among those degener- 
ates who, though possessing brilliant faculties, have more or less 
mental defects. It is true, as we have seen, that Zola has orbicu- 
lar contraction, cardiac spasms, thoracic cramps, false angina pec- 
toris, sensory hyperesthesia, obsessions, and impulsive ideas; his 
emotivity is defective, and certain of his ideas are morbid, but all 
this is not sufficient to affect in any appreciable manner his intel- 
lectual processes. His strong and harmonious constitution give 
him immunity, his intellect is not contaminated. Toulouse says 
he has never seen an obsessed or impulsive person who was so well 
balanced. 

Yet Zola is a neuropath, that is, a man whose nervous system 
is painful. Heredity seems to have caused this tendency, and con- 
stant intellectual work to have affected the health of his nervous 
tissues. Now, it is a question whether this neuropathical condition 
is not an excitation that has given rise to the intellectual ability of 
Zola. Whether a diseased nervous system is a necessary cause of 
great talent or genius, is quite another question. Yet pathological 
facts have been such constant concomitants of great talent and 
genius that the relation seems to be more than a temporal one and 
suggests the idea of cause and effect. 

In brief, the qualities of Zola are fineness and exactitude of 
perception, clearness of conception, power of attention, sureness 
in judgment, sense of order, power of co-ordination, extraordinary 


_ tenacity of effort, and above all a great practical utilitarian sense. 


With these qualifications he would have succeeded in whatever 
path in life he might have chosen. 
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THE CANONICAL ACCOUNT OF THE BIRTH 
OF GOTAMA THE BUDDHA.’ 


BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


HERE are two canonical accounts of the wonderful circum- 

stances attending the birth of Gotama, viz., the Vd/aka Sutta 
in the Sutta Nipata, which was translated by Dr. Fausbdll in 1881 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X., part 2, p. 124) and the Dia- 
logue in the Middling Collection, now translated for the first time. 
This was first pointed out by Oldenberg in 1881, in his Zife of 
Buddha, where he gave us one or two details concerning it (Olden- 
berg’s Buddha, English translation, 1882, p. 417). In 1894, Chal- 
mers gave an account of it in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the Pali text was printed by him in the same learned 
journal for October, 1895. It is from this text that our translation 
is made, except that in some doubtful readings I have compared 
the version of the King of Siam, which has lately been distributed 
throughout the United States. 

An uncanonical account of Gotama’s birth (apart from the in- 
evitable commentary on our present text) is to be found in the 
Commentary on the Birth Stories. This account has been twice 
translated: by Rhys Davids in 1880 (Buddhist Birth Stories), and 
by Henry C. Warren in 1896 (Buddhism in Translations, p. 38). 
It is based upon our present Sutta and the one in the Sutta 
Nipata. The portion based upon the latter is given by War- 
ren at p. 48. As in the case of the Haggadah of the Hebrews, 
it was reckoned quite fair among the ancient Hindus, to add em- 
bellishments to a narrative in the form of commentary. It will be 
seen, however, that not even in the commentary do the Buddhists 


1 Translated from the P4li text of the Middling Collection of the Dialogues of Gotama. 
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claim for their master a virginal nativity, but only a birth attended 
with marvels. The idea that Gotama remembered being born and 
remembered also a pre-existent state is derived from the familiar 
doctrine of transmigration. 

All other accounts of the Buddha’s nativity, such as those 
translated from the Sanskrit or Chinese, of which we have a speci- 
men in Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XIX. and XLIX.,' are late 
patristic poems, on an entirely different footing from the canonical 
Pali texts. There is no doubt that these last have come down to us 
from the men who knew Gotama. Our present Sutta is quoted in 
a work as old as the Christian era (the Questions of King Milinda) ; 
and the chain of transmission is strong. 


DIALOGUE ON WONDERS AND MARVELS. 
(Majjhima Nikaya, Sutta 123.) 


THUS HAVE I HEARD. On one occasion the Blessed One was 
staying at Savatthi in the Jetavana cloister-garden of Anathapin- 
dika. Now a number of monks, after returning from the quest of 
alms, and having eaten their meal, were sitting assembled in the 
room of state, when the following conversation arose : 

‘¢ Wonderful, O brother! marvellous, O brother! is the occult 
power and magical might of the? Tathagata: when, for instance, 
upon the decease of the former Buddha, who has broken down 
obstacles and avenues, exhausted his transmigrations and passed 
beyond all pain, the Tathagata perceives: ‘Such were the fami- 
lies of the Blessed Ones, such were the names of the Blessed 
Ones ; their clans were so-and-so; such were their moral codes, 
such their doctrines, their knowledges, their dwellings, and those 
whom they delivered.’”’ 3 

After such talk as this, the venerable Ananda addressed the 
monks and said: ‘‘ Wonderful, brethren, are the Tathagatas, and 
endowed with wonderful qualities; marvellous, brethren! are the 
Tathagatas, and endowed with marvellous qualities.” 

Such was the course of conversation among the monks when 
it was broken off. Now, the Blessed One, having arisen from re- 
tirement at eventide, came into the room of state and sat down 
upon the seat prepared for him. While sitting there the Blessed 
One addressed the monks and said: ‘‘Monks! What now is the 
subject of your conversation while sitting together? And what, 


1 These two volumes represent the same work, Vol. XIX. being translated from a Chinese 
version, Vol. XLIX. from the Sanskrit original. 


2 The indefinite article may be read here with equal propriety. 
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moreover, was the course of your conversation which you just 
broke off?” 

[They answered]: ‘‘ Here, Lord, having returned from the 
quest of alms and having eaten our meal, we have been sitting as- 
sembled in the room of state, when the following conversation 
arose: ‘Wonderful, O brother! marvellous, O brother! is the 
occult power and magical might of the Tathagata,’ (etc., repeated 
from above, down to the end of Ananda’s speech). ‘‘This, Lord, 
was the course of conversation which was broken off. Just then 
the Blessed One arrived.” 

Hereupon the Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda: 
‘‘And so, Ananda, the wonderful and marvellous qualities of the 
Tathagata become more and more apparent.” 

pAnanda replied]: ‘‘/n my presence, Lord, was it heard [ from the 
lips] of the Blessed One, and in my presence received: ‘Ananda, the Bo 
dhisat is mindful and conscious of being born when he is born with 
the Tusita body.’ TZhis fact, Lord, that the Bodhisat was mindful 
and conscious when he was born with the Tusita body, I hold to bea 
wonderful and marvellous quality of the Blessed One. 

2. ‘* ‘Ananda, the Bodhisat abode for a lifetime in the Tusita 
body.? 

=, #8 ‘Ananda, the Bodhisat is mindful and conscious when he 
leaves the Tusita body and descends into his mother’s womb. [These 
words occur identically in the Pali, in slightly different order, in 
the Book of the Great Decease III. 15. Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XI., p. 46.] 

4. ‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat leaves the Tusita body and 
descends into his mother’s womb, then in the world of the devas, 
together with those of Mara and Brahma, and unto the race of sa- 
manas and brahmans, devas, and mortals, there appears a splen- 
dor limitless and eminent, surpassing the might of the devas. And 
even in the boundless realms of space, with their darkness upon 
darkness, where yonder sun and moon, so mxgical, so mighty, are 
felt not in the sky, there too appears the splendor limitless and em- 
inent, surpassing the very might of the devas, so that beings who 
are born there observe among themselves by reason of that splen- 
dor: ‘‘Friend, indeed there are other beings born here, and this 
ten-thousand world-system rocks and quakes and tremendously 
trembles: a splendor limitless and eminent appears in the universe 
surpassing even the might of the devas.” 


1 Repetitions similar to those italicised in the above paragraph occur at the beginning and 
end of the eighteen statements which follow. They are here numbered for convenience. 
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5. ‘*¢‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat descends into his mother’s 
womb, the four sons of the devas who keep watch over the four 
quarters approach him and say: ‘‘ Let neither mortals nor demons 
do harm unto the Bodhisat or the Bodhisat’s mother!” 

6. ‘«‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat is descending into his moth- 
er’s womb, she is pure from sexuality,’ has abstained from taking 
life, from theft, from lusts, from evil conduct, from lying, and from 
all kinds of wine and strong drink, which are a cause of irre- 
ligion. 

7. ‘*‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat is descending into his moth- 
er’s womb, among the attendants around her no lustful thought 
arises, and she is unsurpassed by any shining attendant of the 
night. 

8. «« ‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat is descending into his moth- 
er’s womb, she is possessed of the five qualities of pleasure ; she is 
surrounded by, established in, and endowed with the five qualities 
of pleasure. 

g. ‘* ‘Ananda, . . . the Bodhisat’s mother has no sickness at all, 
but is happy in a body free from pain, and sees the Bodhisat trans- 
parently in the womb (literally, gone across the womb) in full pos- 
session of all his limbs and faculties. Even as a gem or precious 
stone, Ananda, being radiant, fine, octagonal, and well wrought, is 
therefore strung upon a dark-blue string or upon a tawny ora red 
or a white or a yellow string, so that any man with eyes, upon 
taking it in his hand, may reflect: ‘‘ This gem or precious stone, 
being radiant (etc...... ) is therefore strung upon this dark-blue 
string, or. . . yellow string,”—even so, Ananda, when the Bodhisat 
descends into his mother’s womb, his mother has no sickness at all, 
but is happy in a body free from pain, and sees the Bodhisat trans- 
parently in the womb in full possession of all his limbs and facul- 
ties. 

ro. ‘* ‘Ananda, seven days after the birth of the Bodhisat, his 
mother departed this life, and was born with the Tusita body. 

11. ‘**Moreover, Ananda, while other women bring forth after 
a gestation of nine or ten months, the Bodhisat’s mother does not 


1Cf. Diogenes Laértius on the birth of Plato: ‘Then he kept her pure of marriage until the 
birth." (Lives of the Philosophers, Bk. 3.) 

This abstinence, ascribed to the mother of Plato, we know from the context to imply a divine 
paternity, such as that which is the subject of the /on of Euripides. The abstinence of Gotama’s 
mother, on the other hand, implies no such thing, but refers merely to the period of gestation. 
Such abstinence is enjoined in the /ustitutes of Vishnu, LXIX. 17, and was also observed by the 
Essenes. (Josephus, Wars, II. viii. 13.) It is a familiar practice of Oriental hygiene. Moreover, 
Gotama is credited with parents. (Milinda, IV. 4.11, quoted from some Sutta not known to 
Rhys Davids in 1890.) 
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act in the usual way with the Bodhisat: just ten months does she 
carry the Bodhisat before she brings him forth. 

12. ‘¢ ‘Moreover, Ananda, while other women bring forth when 
sitting or lying down, the Bodhisat’s mother does not bring forth 
the Bodhisat in the usual way: she actually brings him forth 
standing. 

13. ‘*‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat leaves his mother’s womb, 
devas are the first to receive him, and mortals afterwards. 

14. ‘*‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat leaves his mother’s womb, 
he does not touch the ground: four sons of the devas stand before 
his mother and receive him. ‘‘ Be thou a blessed goddess,” they 
say: ‘unto thee is born an eminent son.” 

15. ‘*‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat leaves his mother’s womb, 
he leaves it quite clean, undefiled with matter or blood, but pure, 
clean, and undefiled by any impurity. As in the case of a gem or 
a jewel, Ananda, laid in Benares cloth, the gem or jewel does not 
defile the shining * cloth at all, nor the Ben4res cloth the jewel or 
the gem (and why ?—because they both are pure): even so, 
Ananda, when the Bodhisat leaves his mother’s womb, he leaves it 
quite clean, undefiled with matter or blood, but pure, clean, and 
undefiled by any impurity. 

16. ‘* ‘Ananda, .. . there come two showers of water from the 
sky, one of cool water and the other of warm, to supply the needed 
water for the Bodhisat and his mother. 

17. ‘¢ ‘Ananda, the new-born Bodhisat stands sheer upright on 
his feet, walks northwards with a seven-paced stride, holding* over 
himself a white canopy, and looking forth in all directions utters 
the bull-like speech: ‘‘I am the chief of the universe, I am the 
best in the universe, I am the eldest in the universe. This is my 
last existence: I shall now be born no more!” 

18. ‘« ‘Ananda, when the Bodhisat leaves his mother’s womb, 
then in the world of devas, together with those of Mara and 
Brahma, and unto the race of samanas and brahmans, devas, and 
mortals, there appears a splendor limitless and eminent, surpass- 
ing the might of the devas; and even in the boundless realms of 
space, with their darkness upon darkness, where yonder sun and 
moon, so magical, so mighty, are felt not in the sky, there too ap- 


1Cf. Luke i. 28. 

2 The King of Siam repeats ‘‘ Ben4res cloth"’ here: X@sthavattham, instead of K@sitam vat- 
tham. 

8A participle in the Middle Voice. The commentary on the Birth Stories says that the god 
Brahma held it! Canefy appears to me a more dignified translation than “ parasol" or “‘ um- 
brella.’’ It is an emblem of royalty. 
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pears the splendor limitless and eminent, surpassing the very 
might of the devas, so that beings who are born there consider! 
among themselves by reason of that splendor: ‘‘ Friend, indeed 
there are other beings born here, and this ten-thousand world-sys- 
tem rocks and quakes and tremendously trembles: a splendor lim- 
itless and eminent appears in the universe surpassing even the 
might of the devas.” 

‘¢ ¢ Therefore, Ananda, do thou hold this also to be a wonder- 
ful and marvellous quality of the Tathagata. In this world, Ananda, 
the sensations of the Tathagata are known when they arise, are 
known when they continue, are known when they decline. Known 
are the phases of his consciousness when they arise ; his reflections 
are known when they arise and known when they decline. There- 
fore, Ananda, do thou hold this also to be a b wonderful and mar- 
vellous quality of the Tathagata.’ 

‘¢ This fact also, Lord, that the sensations of the Blessed One 
are known when they arise, are known when they continue, are 
known when they decline; that his phases of consciousness are 
known when they arise ; that his reflections are known when they 
arise, known when they continue, and known when they decline, — 
this also, Lord, I hold to be a wonderful and marvellous quality of 
the Blessed One.” 

Thus spoke the venerable Ananda. The Master assented, and 
the monks were rapt and rejoiced at the discourse of the venerable 
Ananda. 

[Here ends] the Dialogue on Wonders and Marvels, third [in 
a particular subdivision of the Middling Collection]. 


1 This is practically the only verbal difference in this stereotyped repetition. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


RAYER is commonly regarded, and perhaps rightly so, as one 
of the most important religious exercises, and every religion 
has its own characteristic prayer. 

The early Christians used the prayer which was known to 
them as the Lord’s Prayer. It is very brief and we have two re- 
ports of it, one in Matthew, vi. 9-15, and the other in Luke, xi. 
1-4. These two passages do not quite agree in their details, but 
they are sufficiently similar to warrant their having been derived 
from acommon source. The briefer form of the prayer is given in 
Luke, and since it is not probable that any copyist would have 
omitted part of the prayer, which as a Christian he knew by heart, 
this form in Luke is commonly supposed to contain the older and 
more original form. According to the tradition of both Matthew 
and Luke, it was Jesus himself who taught his disciples to pray, 
and there is no reason why we should doubt the statement. The 
former report is inserted in the famous Sermon on the Mount, 
which contains, as it were, the whole programme of the new doc- 
trine, and the latter is given in a direct response to the disciples’ 
request of having a prayer taught them. The passage in Matthew 
reads as follows: 


‘* And when thou prayest thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are : for they love 
to pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. 

‘* But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and thy Father which seeth in se- 
cret shall reward thee openly. 

‘*But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for they 
think that they shall be beard for their much speaking. 

‘* Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before ye ask him. 


> 
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‘* After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. 

‘*Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

‘* Give us this day our daily bread. 

‘‘And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. : 

‘And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: Forthine is the 
kingdom and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

‘* For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 

ou: 

" -**But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.”’ 

This is the report as it stands in our present Bible transla- 
tions, but it contains some later additions which are not found in 
the oldest and best codices; especially the clause ‘‘ For thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever, Amen,” is a liturgic 
conclusion which naturally slipped in through the pens of care- 
less copyists who knew the Lord’s Prayer in the form in which it 
was used in church services. It is obvious that the abrupt end- 
ing of the original Lord’s Prayer seemed to require a summary, 
which was given it in the Doxology, viz., the praise given to God, 
and this conclusion is not redundant, for it gives an artistic unity 
to the prayer and adds not a little to its acceptability as an integral 
part of the church service. 

Let us now look at the passage in Luke, which, quoting from 
one of the best sources, reads in the original Greek as follows :! 

Kai éyévero év aibrov év Twi éravcarTo, 
clrév ris pabyrav abrod mpds airov, Kupie, didafov rporedxer Ou, 
xai rovs pabyras airod: airois “Orav mrpo- 
cevxnobe, Aéyere, ldrep, dywoOynrw rd gov:  Bacireia cov" 
Tov dprov Tov didov Td Kal Kal ddes ras 
dpaptias Kai yap ddiouev wavti Kai py 
éyxys els wepacpov: 

A translation of the passage, using as much as possible the re- 
vised version, reads as follows : 

‘‘And it came to pass as he [Jesus] was praying in a certain place, when he 
ceased, one of his disciples said unto him: Lord teach us to pray, as also John 
taught his disciples. And he said unto them: When ye pray say, Father, hallowed 
be thy name, thy kingdom come, our needful? bread give us this day, and forgive 


us our faults as we ourselves forgive every one who is indebted to us, and lead us 
not into temptation.” 


1 Quoted from the Tischendorff edition. The edition of Westcott and Hort, Cambridge and 
London, Macmillan and Co., adopts throughout the same reading. 

2 Here the authorised version translates ‘‘daily."’ The whole sentence reads ‘‘Give us day 
by day our daily bread.” 
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Prayers for daily use of this kind were customary among the 
religious sects of Palestine. St. John taught his disciples a prayer, 
and so did Rabbi Eliezer who recommended the words: ‘‘ Thy 
will be done in Heaven above as it is on earth,” as the briefest and 
most comprehensive oration. When Jesus taught his disciples the 
Lord’s prayer he apparently followed a well-established Jewish tra- 
dition. 

The Lord’s prayer has been prayed by Christians since the 
foundation of Christianity and deserves a careful inspection and 
analysis. 

It will be noticed that first the original address is simply 
‘¢ Father,” and not ‘‘ Our Father,” nor with the addition of ‘‘which 
art in heaven” ; secondly, the third prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in Heaven,” is missing, and so is the seventh prayer, 
‘‘Deliver us from evil.’’ There are five prayers only, not seven. 
The probability is (as says Professor Holtzmann in his Handcom- 
mentar sum N. T., p. 114) that the original prayer was intended to 
be prayed with the assistance of the five fingers of one hand, which 
serve as natural beads and which even the poorest people had at 
their command. 

As to the briefer form, which is contained in the best codices 
of Luke, being the original text of the Lord’s Prayer, there can be 
no doubt, not only for reasons of textual criticism but also because 
Origen (xxvi. 29) was not familiar with any version which con- 
tained the third and seventh prayer, and even Tertullian and 
Augustine verify only the briefer form of five prayers. The Itala 
codex, ff. 2, and also the codex syr. cur. omit the third prayer; the 
Vulgate and the Armenian version omit also the seventh prayer, 
while codex a@ has only the third and not the seventh prayer. All 
these omissions prove, as Holtzmann points out (/d7d., p. 115) that 
the briefer form as found in the most reliable MSS. of Luke can 
alone be regarded as the original and well attested form. Holtz- 
mann does not express here his own opinion, but simply sums up 
the general opinion of theological scholars. For instance, De- 
litzsch, than whom there is no greater authority among our theo- 
logians, is in perfect agreement with Holtzmann. Delitzsch says 
concerning the Lord’s Prayer, as follows: 


“In its briefest form, which is in Luke, xi. 2-4, the address according to the 
best codices reads: ‘Father,’ without amy addition, and there are missing the 
third and seventh prayers. It consists of 24-1-+-2 prayers. Accordingly it con- 
tains all that which for God's sake we have to wish or to ask for : food, forgiveness, 
and preservation, although in this briefer form it is less developed than in the 
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seven prayers. The doxology ‘For thine is the kingdom,’ etc., is missing in Luke 
and also in several of the most important MSS. of Matthew; and not one of the 
exegetical fathers up to Chrysostom knows of it. The old Latin translation, the 
so-called Itala, and the translation by Jerome (Vulgate) do not contain it, which is 
the reason why Luther omitted it in his Catechism. They finish the seventh 
prayer at once with ‘Amen,’ serving, according to common usage, as a word of con- 
firmation. The beautiful and impressive Doxology, together with the ‘Amen’ is 
an older liturgical addition. It interrupts, however, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the context between the three briefer prayers and Matthew vi. 14.” 


As to the language of the Lord’s Prayer Delitzsch continues: 


‘* There can be no doubt about it that the Lord's Prayer in its original form as 
the Lord taught it was Hebrew, and there are none of the ingredients of the New 
Testament which so easily and so surely can be retranslated into its original lan- 
guage, for there is no word and no sentence which does not offer, in the Jewish Tal- 


x 


EocypTians Prayinc. From the Monuments. 


mudic literature, parallel passages in the very same words. Even the whole plan 
corresponds in a surprising way to the injunction of Rabbi Jehuda.” 


The Lord’s Prayer was very popular among the early Chris- 
tians, and we may fairly assume that it summed up the character- 
istic faith of the first disciples. As Jesus himself did not appear to 
be conscious of proclaiming a new religion, but insisted even on 
retaining the very letter of the law, including the very diacritical 
points, so this prayer does not yet contain any idea which deviates 
from the traditional Judaism. Indeed, we must assume that it ex- 
isted in this very same form or in similar forms in the days of Jesus, 
and that he simply adopted it. All of the prayers can be traced 
in almost literally the same form to Jewish sources. First, God as 
Father is mentioned frequently in the Old Testament. Moses says 
in the song which he taught the People (Deut. xxxii. 6): 


‘Do ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish people and unwise? Is not He thy 
father that hath bought thee? has He not made thee and established thee ?" 
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In similar words the psalmists and prophets speak of God. 


Jeremiah makes the Lord proclaim : 


‘‘T am a father to Israel and Ephraim is my son.’ 


And again : 


(xxxi. 9.) 


‘* Thou shalt call me My Father, and shalt not turn away from me.” (iii. 19.) 


And Malachi says: 

‘* Have we not all one father? Has not one God 
created us?” (ii. 10.) 

The psalmist (ciii. 13) praising God’s 
mercy, sings : 

‘* Like as a father pitieth His children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

And in the eighty-ninth Psalm David 
is taught to pray (verse 26): 

‘‘Thou art my father my Lord, and the rock of 
my salvation.” 

In addition to the fact that the name 
of father is directly given to God, Israel is 
frequently spoken of as the son of God.' 

During the pre-Christian Gnostic pe- 
riod which produced the Wisdom literature 
and the Apocrypha, this view of regarding 
God as the Father increased and became 
more and more typical of the religious faith 
of the people. Jesus Sirah addresses God : 

‘Lord God, father and master of my life.” 
(xxiii. 1.) 

And he says: 

“I called on the Lord my father and ruler, that 
he should not leave me in distress." (li. 14.) 

The books of wisdom speak of the 
righteous as ‘‘calling himself the child of 
God” (ii. 13), and ‘*he maketh his boast 
that God is his father.” (ii. 16.) Concern- 
ing the passage through the raging waves 


A STATUE OF THE TEMPLE 
or MADURA. 
Showing the prayer attitude of 
the Hindus, both Brahmans 
and Buddhists. 


(an oriental simile reminding us of the stormy ocean of Samsara), 


the same book declares: 
‘*But thy providence, O Father, governeth it." 


Tobit says in his prayer (chapter xiii. 4) : 
“He is our Lord and He is the Lord our father forever."’ 


1In Exodus iv. 22. In Hosea xi.1. Deuteronomy xiv.1. Malachi. i. 6. 
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In continuing this line of tradition Jesus calls himself the Son, 
omitting any further explanation, but implying the Sonship of 
God. | 

Concerning expressions in Hebrew literature which remind us 


of the Lord’s Prayer, Delitzsch says: 


‘** Our Father and King’ is the ancient New Year's call of the synagogue, and 
in the ten penetential days of the atonement-festival Rabbi Eliezar replied to the 
question, How must a prayer be which should be brief: 
‘Thy will be done in Heaven above as it is on earth.’ (To- 
sefta Berachoth, iii.) And the Kaddish, which in the liturgy 
of the synagogue takes about the same place as our Lord's 
Prayer in the Church, begins: ‘Glorified and hallowed be 
thy great name,’ which contains the summary of the first 
three prayers. The Kaddish includes the sentiment of the 
address of the Lord's Prayer, for it also speaks of God as 

A Corn or Pertinax. the Heavenly Father,’ Other parallelisms to the sentiment, 

Exhibiting a woman ‘Thy will be done,’ are found in the Proverbs of the Fa- 

praying. thers (Aboth ii. 5; v. 23). The idea of representing sin as 

a debt in the sense of the Latin debitum, as it appears in 

the Lord’s Prayer, is a Jewish conception. (See Targum to Ezekiel xxxiii. 16.) 

The prayer ‘Lead us not into temptation’ is, according to the Berachoth Ix, b, 

part of the daily morning prayer; and so is the prayer ‘deliver us from evil,’ ac- 

cording to Berachoth xvi. b, which is a passage that is exegetically of great value to 

prove that the conception of evil has been narrowed down, against he original sense 
of the passage, to the idea of seeking salvation from the Evil One.” 


The utilitarianism of praying for reward, which 
characterises post-exilic Judaism, generally appears 
transfigured in the report according to Matthew, but 
is not entirely overcome. 

Delitzsch insists that the Lord’s Prayer is not a 
typically New Testament prayer, and he adds, ‘‘ Nor 
can it be so, for before His passing away the Lord 
said to His disciples (John xvi. 24), ‘Hitherto have 
ye asked nothing in my name. Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, that your joy may be full.’” Delitzsch con- 


ANCHISES Pray- 


ING. tinues: 
coca ype “It is only the death of the Saviour that makes an end of the 
Livy. old covenant, and his resurrection makes a beginning of the New 


Testament days, and with His glorification the Lord's prayer is in- 
tensified and deepened in a typically New Testament sense. For now salvation and 
Messiah are no longer a matter of the future, for the Jew who prays the Kaddish 
they are so even to-day. Fatherhood, name, kingdom, God's will, all these words 
gain a new significance through the revelation of God in the only Son of God, 
which renders the new relation between God and man actual.” 


While the original Christian prayer as Jesus taught it to his 
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disciples must have had five prayers, we may fairly assume that 
the prayer of seven prayers was already in vogue among the Jews 
before the Christians or the Nazarenes adopted the five-prayered 
form ; for we know, as Delitzsch informs us, from Rabbi Jehuda, 
that among the Jews a seven-prayered oration was customary which 
contained the prayer for food in the middle prayer, i. e., in the 
fourth one. Rabbi Jehuda, as quoted by Delitzsch from Berachoth 
(xxxiv. e), Says: 

‘‘A man should never pray for his necessities in the first three prayers and not 
in the last three prayers, but in the middle one; for, as Rabbi Chanina says, in 


the first three prayers he must be like the servant and expatiate in praise of his 
Lord.” 


CurisTIANs Prayinc. Decoration of the Catacombs. 


Rabbi Jehuda apparently refers to a prayer which must have 
been the same as, or certainly very similar to, the seven-prayer 
version of the Lord’s Prayer. Rabbi Jehuda lived some time after 
Christ, but it is not probable that the Jews after the origin of Chris- 
tianity adopted prayers from the Christians. On the contrary, we 
must expect that they dropped the prayer as soon as the Lord’s 
Prayer became a kind of shibboleth for the apostate sects of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, who soon began to be persecuted by the 
Jewish authorities. 

Apparently the five-prayered oration as well as the seven- 
prayered one are originally Jewish, and Jesus was familiar with 
the briefer version which he taught his disciples. At the time 
when the gentile propaganda began, this briefer form of the Lord’s 
prayer was alone used among the few Christians. But some of the 
Nazarenes must have known the enlarged form of seven prayers 
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and introduced it into church service, and we may fairly assume 
that it supplanted the other version first in the litany and: then 
also in the Gospel account. 

_ The Greek author of Matthew apparently had before him a 
Hebrew text of the Gospel (perhaps the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews), and having the choice between the seven-prayered ora- 
tion as he found it in the Hebrew and the five-prayered oration of 
Greek texts which he compared, naturally preferred the former. 
The reasons above quoted are sufficient evidence to prove that the 
oldest MSS. of the Gospel of the He- 
brews must have contained the five- 
prayered oration and that this was 
the form which Jesus, following an 
older tradition, taught his disciples ; 
but if the more elaborate form of 
seven prayers already existed in 
Christ’s time by the side of the 
briefer form, as we must assume on 
the testimony of Rabbi Jehuda’s re- 

ite mark (quoted by Delitzsch), we can 

. easily understand that some copyist 

«| | added the third and the seventh 
prayers, and, once established, the 
seven-prayered oration alone seemed 
complete. While thus the five-pray- 

. ered form was alone known during 


ee ee the first and second centuries among 
From the Triumphal Column of Theo- ‘ 6.0 
dosius the Great. Gentile Christians, we are well as- 


sured that the introduction of seven- 
prayered form dates back to the Nazarenes of Palestine and must 
there have taken place after the first attempts at Gospel writing, 
but before the author of our present Gospel according to Matthew 
wrote his Greek version of the Gospel. 

When we go over the seven prayers we find that none of them 
is a prayer in the genuine sense of the word. There is not one beg- 
ging for any favor of God ; not one request that God should do our 
will, but on the contrary they indicate a submission to God’s will, 
the spirit of which is well characterised in the prayer ‘‘ Thy will 
be done.” The three last prayers are apparently exhortations, the 
significance of which lies in the clause ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors.” This prayer contains a promise that we 
will forgive our debtors and so hope to receive forgiveness for our- 
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selves. The sixth prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” is a sug- 
gestion to avoid temptation, which of course is the best method of 
preventing evil thoughts from rising within our souls. 

There is only one prayer which is a real prayer actually pray- 
ing for a gift from God: ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,” and 
here we must state that this prayer has always been a stumbling- 
block to the early Christians and to Christian preachers. The 
word émovows,' ‘‘daily,”’ or, more literally, ‘‘needful,” is a term 
which occurs nowhere else in Greek literature. The word ety- 

-mologically means ‘‘for use” or ‘for our needs,” and the orig- 
inal sense appears to be that we should pray not for luxuries, but 
only for that which is actually needful; and if we compare this 
prayer with other passages in the Sermon on the Mount, viz., 
‘Take no thought for your life,” (vi.25), ‘‘ Take no thought, say- 
ing what shall we eat or what shall we drink (vi. 31), and ‘‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow” (vi. 34), we shall easily interpret this 
prayer, too, in the sense of an exhortation, the significance of 
which would be, ‘‘ Let us be satisfied with our daily bread.” Nev- 
ertheless we must grant that the fourth prayer is an actual prayer, 
and in this sense it has appeared offensive to the early Christians. 
It is on this account that the Vulgate translates ‘‘needful” by 
‘‘supersubstantialis,” interpreting the word to mean ‘‘ What is 
above the daily necessities,” and claiming that Jesus meant us to 
pray for the spiritual food of the soul. There are still great church 
authorities, especially in the Roman Catholic Church, who inter- 
pret the fourth prayer in this sense. 

As to the ceremonies of praying, we know that in pagan reli- 
gions as well as in the Old Testament, the habit prevailed of pros- 
tration. As conquered people prostrate themselves before the 
victor, or slaves before their master, so the religious devotee in- 
tended to show his entire submission to God by humiliation. This 
habit gradually changed into kneeling, which continued even in 
the Christian Church, and is still frequently practised. But we 
should remember that the early Christians insisted on the more 
dignified mode of praying in a standing posture, which was rigor- 
ously insisted on in their Sunday services. The attitude of stand- 


lémsovovos is probably derived from éwi and oteia. The latter word means “‘ being, substance, 
especially one’s own substance, property, use.”’ oveia is a derivative from elva, to be. Others 
derive émcovovos (with a neglect of the «) directly from éwieiva:, to come upon, which serves in 
Attic Greek as the future tense of éwépyeodar, and interpret the term ‘‘ coming upon"’ in the sense 
of *‘ serviceable for a special time; sufficient for the moment."’ In either case the word is not a 
good Greek formation, but the meaning “ needful; for present use; belonging to the necessities 
of life,’ appears sufficiently established. 
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ing expresses reverence without humiliation and was expressive of 
the idea that the Christian’s relation to God is not that of a slave 
to his master, but of a child to his father. 

The attitude of lifting or folding the hands is very old and is 
found to have prevailed in ancient Egypt, in India, in Greece, and 
Italy, and among the Northern nations. It continued in Chris- 
tianity, where the folding of hands remains especially popular 
among the Germans. 


1 The Romans called folded hands a comb or fecten, and regarded it as the sign of magic fet- 
ters. See for instance Ovid IX., III , 609 ‘‘ digttis inter se pectine junctis'' and Clin. 28, 59 ‘‘ dig- 
itis pectinatim inter se implexis.”" Cf. also Lucan. III., 609. For further details see Béttger 
llithyia, p. 38. 
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RENE DESCARTES. 
(1596—1650. ) 


It has rarely fallen to the lot of a philosopher, pure and simple, to achieve a 
lasting name in science. Yet achievements in science,—and by science we do not 
exclude triumphs in the science of mind,—constitute in the end the only enduring 
title to fame. Systems of philosophy grow and become fashionable, wane and pass 
away, but only in so far as they contain truth,—that is, science,—do they remain 
permanent. Of the magnificent speculations of a Bacon, a Locke, a Berkeley, a 
Hume, a Kant, a Hegel, what has remained for life, so far as life touches the pop- 
ulace and material existence, but their inspiring influence, exerted now on a select 
circle only, and as the expression of a spiritual development, which, potent as it is 
in its silent influence, has no direct and grossly visible bearing on the world at 
large! 

But it was reserved for Descartes to share both in the material as well as the 
spiritual advancement of humanity. He broke loose from the traditions of the 
past, as much as a man who is the product of society can, and by dint of sheer in- 
dependence and originality alone, advanced the practical knowledge of the world 
as powerfully as he advanced the theoretical knowledge of the mind. The author 
of the Géométrie, the forerunner of Newton and Leibniz, the author of the Dis- 
cours de la Méthode, the forerunner of Hume and Kant and of all that is lasting 
in modern epistemology, stands unique in the history of philosophy, if not in the 
history of science. The ideas which have made the world great are little ideas, 
little in their expression at least, and do not require ponderous volumes for their 
utterance. The Discours de la Méthode,—a work (fifty pages) which with all its 
faults from our modern hypersensitive point of view, our epistemologics and reac- 
tion-times, retains all the zest, the freshness, and independence of a man who 
dared to brave and flaunt tradition and abide by the dictates of his own reason at a 
time when reason was authority,—the work of a typical Landsknecht, alone in the 
battle of thought (see our frontispiece, the fierce expression and the soldier's mus- 
tachio),—the Géométrie (106 pages): what a wonderful influence these two little 
tracts, as we may call them, have had on the progress of civilisation | 

Descartes was primarily a mathematician. He found in mathematics, as did 
Kant and Comte, the type of all faultless thought; and he proved his appreciation 

_of his insight by the invention of a new symbolical mechanism and artifice for the 
application of algebra to geometry (Analytic Geometry, as it is now called, which, 
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in a growing sense, let it be said, existed before him), and by his discoveries in the 
theory of equations, which were fundamental in their importance. These achieve- 
ments, far as they may seem from the common life, are shot through the warp and 
woof of our technical civilisation, and our whole existence bears their hidden im- 


Technical philosophers will be prepared to dispute the relative importance of 
Descartes’s mathematical and philosophical works. And it remains to be said that 
the Discourse on Method,’ together with Hume's /nguiry? and Kant's Prolego- 
mena®* are still, in their conciseness, their historical sequence, and rugged sim- 
plicity, the finest introductions to philosophical study that the young student of 
philosophy can procure. 

Like Bacon, a theorist too, Descartes was unfortunate in his physical specula- 
tions. While his doctrine of vortices, as a pure matter of cosmological imagina- 
tion, has been revived by modern scientists and been made the subject of exact 
and successful investigations, he failed to appreciate in their full extent the master- 
ful achievements of his contemporary, Galileo, than whom no one has left a more 
enduring, incorrectible, and unerring imprint on science. Of the defects of Des- 
cartes’s system, of his almost morbid taste for abstract and simple solutions, his 
contempt for history and what we now would call sociology, we will not speak here 
but shall conclude with some extracts on the ‘‘father of modern philosophy” from 
a forthcoming book on the History of French Philosophy by an eminent professor 
at the College de France, M. Lévy-Brubl. 

‘* After we have added up all the influences, both of the past and of the pres- 
ent, which were exercised upon him, the originalty of Descartes shines out all the 
more conspicuously. Hegel has named him a ‘‘ hero," and this hyperbole may, in 
a certain sense, be justified. Descartes had, indeed, no vocation of martyrdom. 
He was always fond of peace,’and averse to vain controversy, which is a mere waste 
of.time. But nature had endowed him with that higher sort of courage which is 
love of truth and devotion to science; and if the name of ‘‘ hero” is befitting for 
the men whose exertions laid open new paths of human thought, Descartes un- 
doubtedly was entitled to the name. 

‘* Not only did the discovery of analytical geometry mark a decisive epoch in 
the histary of mathematics, which it provided with an instrument of incomparable 
flexibility and power, but it furthermore gave Descartes a right to hope for the 
philosophical method he was seeking. Ought not a last generalisation to be pos- 
sible, by means of which the method he had so happily discovered should become 
applicable, not only to the ‘ universal mathematical science,’ but also to the whole 
system of truths which the weakness of our minds would permit us to reach ? 

** Thus was formed, in Descartes's mind, the method which he has summed up 
in the Discours de la Méthode, and which was destined to replace the ancient 
logic, long since useless and sterile. It is inexpedient here to explain these rules 
minutely. We must, however, observe that the first one, ‘ Never to hold a thing as 
true unless there is evidence of its being so,’ is not, properly speaking, a precept of 
method. Such precepts are set forth in a subsequent set of rules, where Descartes 
successively prescribes analysis for splitting up difficulties, and synthesis for con- 
structing and expounding science. But the first rule is quite different. It does not 
lay down a process to be used in order to discover truth. It concerns method only 


'English translation by Veitch (Edinburgh, 1890). 
2 New Edition by Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1894). 
3 Bohn’s Library. 
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in so far as method is not separated from science itself (and such indeed was Des- 
cartes’s meaning). For the first step of method—or of science—must be to deter- 
mine accurately by what sign we can recognise what is to be regarded as true, and 
what is to be set aside as being only probable or dubious. This sign is evidence. 
This first rule may have been suggested to Descartes, as the others were, by math- 
ematics. Even as, in his method, he generalised the processes used for mathemat- 
ical researches and demonstrations, so, in this formula, he laid down the regulating 
principle to which this science owes its perfection, and which was also to become 
the regulating principle of the new philosophy. 

‘‘Thus the famous rule ‘of evidence’ reaches far beyond the compass of a 
mere principle of method. Both from what it excludes @nd what it implies, it may 
be looked upon as the motto of the Cartesian philosophy. It first rejects any in- 
formation grounded upon authority alone (excepting the truths of religious creed). 
Even though Aristotle and all his commentators should agree on one opinion, this 
would be no proof of its being true; and should it really chance to be so, the au- 
thority of Aristotle would count for nothing towards establishing its citizenship in 
science. Nothing can be admitted in science but what is evident; i. e., nothing 
but what is so clear and plain as to leave no possibility of doubt, or is rightfully 
deduced from principles which offer such evidence. The whole doctrine of scho- 
lasticism (metaphysics, logic, physics) thus stands irretrievably condemned in the 
lump. The so-called moral sciences which cannot attain to a degree of evidence 
comparable to that of mathematics, and which have to content thémselves with 
greater or lesser probabilities, are likewise rejected by the Cartesian formula ; in 
fact, Descartes, as has already been observed, had but little esteem for history and 
for sciences of erudition. 

‘In building up his system, he first casts aside as false (at least temporarily) 
all the opinions which he has hitherto held as true, and which are only probable. 
‘For instance,’ he says, ‘having sometimes found my senses deceitful, I will dis- 
trust all that they teach me. As I have happened to err with regard to very simple 
reasoning, I will distrust the results of even the most undoubted sciences. Lastly, 
I may suppose that an evil genius, who is all-powerful, takes delight in making me 
err, even when I believe I see the truth most plainly. I will, therefore, by a vol- 
untary effort, which is always possible, since I am free, withhold my judgment 
even in cases where evidence seems to me irresistible.’ Is there any proposition 
which is not affected by this ‘hyperbolical’ doubt? There is one, but one only. 
Let my senses deceive me, let my reasonings be false, let an evil genius delude me 
concerning things which appear to me most certain; if 1am mistaken, then I am, 
—but this truth ‘I think, therefore I am,’ cog#fo, ergo sum, is so self-evident and 
so certain that the most extravagant doubt of sceptics is unable to shake it. Here 
then is the first principle of philosophy sought for by Descartes. And even as 
Archimedes requested only a fulcrum to lift the world, so Descartes, having found 
an indubitable proposition, set to work to erect his whole system upon it. 

‘* The cogito of Descartes displaced, so to speak, the axis of philosophy. To 
the ancients and to the scholastics (setting theology apart), the thinking mind ap- 
peared as inseparable from the universe as from the object of its thought, while the 
soul itself was conceived to be the ‘ substantial form’ of the living body. Accord- 
ing to Descartes, on the contrary, the existence of the thinking mind, far from 
being dependent on any other existing thing, is the essential condition of every 
other existence conceivable to us: for if I am certain of the existence of something 
beside myself, with far better reason am I certain that I, who have that thought, 
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am in existence. The only reality I cannot possibly question is that of my own 
thought. 

‘* Both the adversaries and the successors of Descartes started from this point. 
All the modern forms of idealism, so utterly different from the idealism of the an- 
cients, have a common origin in the cogito. The tempered and prudent idealism 
of Locke, the Christian idealism of Malebranche, the sceptical idealism of Hume, 
the transcendental idealism of Kant, the absolute idealism of Fichte, and many 
other doctrines derived from these, which have appeared in our century, are all 
more or less distantly related to the principle of the Cartesian philosophy. More- 
over, the conception of nature in modern science is also connected with it. For 
when Descartes set thought, that is, the soul, so distinctly apart from everything 
extraneous to itself, at the same time he made a new conception of force and life 
necessary in the material world. 

‘*Descartes fully acknowledged the indispensableness of the experimental 
method. Anecdotes depict him to us as rising very early, in Amsterdam, in order 
to choose in a butcher's shop the joints he wished ‘to anatomise at leisure’; or 
answering an inquirer who wished to see his library, ‘Here it is,’ at the same time 
pointing to a quartered calf which he was busy dissecting. In the latter part of his 
life he devoted little more than a few hours a year to mathematics, and not much 
more to metaphysics. He scarcely busied himself with anything beyond experi- 
ments in physics and physiology. 

‘** To meet causes half-way with effects,’ is Descartes’s felicitous definition of 
experimenting. It clearly shows the functions he ascribed to it. Were there only 
one way in which a certain effect might be deduced from given causes, experiment- 
ing would be unnecessary. But natural phenomena are so complex, and the pos- 
sible combinations of causes are so numerous, that we may nearly always explain 
in several ways the production of a given effect. Which is the right way? Expe- 
rience alone can decide. Let us make a distinction between ready-made science 
and science which is being made. To expound ready-made science the suitable 
order is deduction,—-descent from causes to effects. But science which is being 
made cannot yet adopt this order; and to discover unknown laws, it must employ 
the experimental method, must meet causes halfway with effects. _ 

‘* The philosophy of Descartes was in accord with the leading tendencies of 
his time. The success which attended it from the moment it appeared is a proof 
of its opportuneness, and it is difficult to determine whether it formed rather than 
expressed the spirit of the age. As has been said, the seventeenth century in 
France was pre-eminently the ‘age of reason.’ 

‘Aimez donc la raison; que toujours vos écrits 

Empruntent d’elle seule et leur lustre et leur prix,’ 
said Boileau; yet perhaps, were it not for the Cartesian philosophy, this taste for 
reason might not have asserted itself so earnestly, and have been so perfectly con- 
scious of its existence. | 

‘* This philosophy of ‘clear ideas’ spread overall Europe. Though vigorously 
attacked in the eighteenth century, both as to its metaphysics and its physics, it 
nevertheless remained discernible in the very methods of its adversaries. Locke, 
Hume, Condillac, no longer understood evidence as Descartes did; but their em- 
piricism was still as fond of clearness as his rationalism had been. Newton com- 
bated the hypothesis of ‘ vortices,’ but he preserved the Cartesian notion of a me- 
chanical explanation of physical phenomena. For a thoroughgoing and express 
negation of the Cartesian spirit we must go to the end of the eighteenth century. 
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‘*The philosophy of Descartes affords but little scope to sentiment, and still 
less to imagination and to the hidden and unconscious activity of the mind. It 
places value on evidence alone, whose vivid, but glaring light, dispels the chiaros- 
curo so dear to romantic writers. 

‘‘ At the time when Descartes's philosophy appeared it was really necessary. It 
was adeliverer. It made away with superannuated doctrines, the domination of 
which was still heavily felt. It cleared the ground and set physics free, once for 
all, from the clogs of metaphysical hypotheses. Lastly it formulated problems 
which needed formulation. Descartes wished to furnish science not only with a 
powerful and flexible instrument (which Bacon had already sought), but also with 
an unchanging and immovable basis. Thence sprang the ‘ provisional doubt,’ with 
which his method bids him begin, which obliges him to test all previously acquired 
informations, and which may be looked upon as the starting-point of all modern 
theories of knowledge. For this doubt, which successively reaches perception, 
imagination, reasoning power, and stops only before the immediate self-intuition 
of thought, is already a criticism of the faculty of knowledge. It studies it in its 
connexion both with the outward object and with the very mind which is thinking ; 
in short, it heralds Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 

‘* The philosophy of Descartes is a sort of cross-road whence diverge the chief 
ways entered upon by modern thought.” T. J. McC. 


THE PARIS SOCIAL MUSEUM. 


M. Joseph de Pineton, Count de Chambrun, was born in 1821. He studied 
law and then entered into the Government service, becoming sub-Prefect and later 
Prefect. In 1857 he entered parliamentary life, being a Deputy for nearly twenty 
years, and in 1876 became a Senator, in which body he remained for three years, 
retiring to private life in 1879. But it will mot be as Prefect, Deputy, or Senator, 
that the Count de Chambrun will be remembered by his country. His name will 
go down to posterity as the founder and benefactor of the Paris Social Museum. 

Count de Chambrun was always charitably inclined. But never satisfied with 
simple charitable acts, he began to seek the cause of poverty and social distress, 
and finally came to the conclusion that an institution, which eventually took the 
name of Social Museum, could do much to check pauperism and ameliorate the 
condition of the laboring classes. He once remarked: ‘' My fortune is entirely 
due to labor and it should go back to labor,”—an allusion to his late wife, who was 
the daughter and granddaughter of the owners of the celebrated glass-works at Bac- 
carat, France. 

The work attempted by the Social Museum may be divided into eight different 
categories. The most important of these is the Consultation Department. The 
greatest difficulty in the way of those who take up social questions is to be exactly 
informed concerning the constitution and conditions of the working of different in- 
stitutions at home and abroad whose aim is to improve the material and moral sit- 
uation of the working classes. 

When workmen wish to form a co-operative society, a mutual benefit society 
or the like, or when the head of a business house desires to admit his employees to 
a share in the profits, to establish a pension fund, etc., or when philanthropists in- 
terested in the welfare of the working classes are led to form societies for the con- 
struction of workingmen's homes, etc., theinitial obstacle is ignorance of how to 
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go to work to create and organise these various institutions. And this first diffi- 
culty surmounted, it often happens that the interested parties perceive that their 
organisations might be bettered, that a more scientific basis is necessary or a form 
more in accordance with surrounding requirements. 

Here it is that the Social Museum comes into play. It stands ever ready to 
aid all parties,—laborers, heads of houses, societies, etc., and is prepared to fur- 
nish them gratis any information which they may need, to give them advice, and to 
show them what has already been done or is now being done in these same lines in 
France and in foreign lands. 


CounT DE CHAMBRUN. 


When the question is an ordinary one, the managers of the Museum immedi- 
ately furnish the desired information. But if the matter laid before the Museum is 
new and its solution calls for the aid and experience of specialists, it is referred to 
one of the appropriate standing committees for examination and a report. There 
are seven committees of this kind whose members are as distinguished for their 
competency as for their devotion to the public good. I find on them such well- 
known specialists as Professors Zolla, Espinas, Liesse, Paul Beauregard, Glasson, 
Lyon-Caen, Alix and Boutmy, and such public men—Senators or Deputies—as 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Jules Siegfried, Louis Ricard, Guieysse, and Ribot. 
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That the Museum is doing much good is shown by the statistics for a single 
year. During 1896, it answered three hundred and forty-two requests for informa- 
tion, of which number thirty-one concerned cheap dwellings for the laboring man, 
forty-nine co-operative stores, and twenty-four co-operative manufactories. Ver- 
bal replies to these and other questions were furnished immediately at the Museum 
itself to six hundred and twenty-four inquirers. Since 1896 all these figures have 
grown and some doubled. 

The Museum has already an important library of over ten thousand volumes, 
under the charge of a very intelligent librarian, M. Martin-Saint-Léon, catalogued 
in such a way that a few minutes’ glance at the cards tells the searcher all the books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, possessed by the Museum in any particular field. 
Though the great bulk of the volumes have to do exclusively with social questions, 
many sets of general periodicals, such as the Rewue des Deux Mondes, the North 
American Review, etc., are found on the shelves. Nowhere else in Paris can such 
a full collection of printed matter bearing on social economy be found and the fact 
is gradually becoming known. 

But the information to be obtained at the Museum is not limited to its com- 
mittees and its library. Delegates are sent out into France and foreign countries 
to observe and report on social institutions and are instructed to proceed in their 
investigations in a strictly scientific and impartial manner. The result of their ob- 
servations is made the subject of publications and lectures; aid in the replies to 
questions laid before the Museum and in forming dossiers which are deposited in 
the library. These missions also bring about valuable relations between the Mu- 
seum and the labor and scientific centres of France and other nations. 

When a strike occurs the Museum sends one or more delegates to the scene of 
the trouble to learn its origin, cause, and effects. Other representatives of the 
Museum attend congresses and make reports thereon. Thus during the single year 
1896, the Museum had its agents at a half-dozen socialistic and labor congresses of 
various kinds held in Paris, Caen, Tours, London, and Edinburgh. In 1895 seven 
congresses—among them one each in London, Berne, Brussels, and Breslau—were 
attended by these delegates. During the long and dangerous strike 2t Carmaux, 
in Languedoc, the museum kept there for many weeks one of its agents. During 
1897 and the present year, this side of the Museum's work has received still greater 
development. 

Besides these ‘‘ missions of inquiry,” the liberality of Count de Chambrun has 
made possible ‘‘ missions of study.” In this latter case, the delegates are expected 
to examine, with absolute impartiality, into social institutions. Their aim is to be 
scientific and philanthropic. The subjects chosen for examination are of a kind to 
interest the working public and the results made known are of a nature to enlighten 
this same public. Missions of this sort have been sent to England, Germany, 
Italy, the United States, etc. Four of the Museum's specialists made a careful 
study a year or two ago of the labor organisations in our country. 

But the Museum is not satisfied with having temporary and special agents 
charged with missions, it seeks also to have permanent correspondents in foreign 
parts. The services rendered by this last category of representatives are many. 
They send the Museum information concerning the social movement in their re- 
spective countries, the new institutions created there, the recent legislative meas- 
ures, etc. If a question is so important as to merit special attention, a detailed . 
report on it is made to the Museum, which is published in one of the Museum cir- 
culars or deposited in the library with the accompanying documents. In this way 
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there is growing up in the library a mass of valuable original documents bearing ou 
a large number of economic questions. The Museum has now a half-dozen or 
more of these foreign correspondents, the American representative being Mr. W. 
F. Willoughby of the Washington Labor Bureau. 

The information obtained by these specialists sent on missions is also pre- 
sented to the public in the form of lectures delivered during the winter in the com- 
modious hall attached to the Museum. A dozen lectures of this kind are given 
every year on such subjects as English Trades Unions, Peasant Associations in 
Germany, The Knights of Labor, Co-operation Among Italian Workingmen, How 
English Workingmen Organise and Hold a Congress, etc. The lectures for the 
last year were very well attended, though the managers are disappointed in the 
small number of workingmen who were present. But this is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that the Paris laboring classes hold, for the most part, 
views diametrically opposed to those advocated by this institution, whose aim is to 
preserve the present social system while reforming it, whereas the Paris laboring 
classes are militant socialists and revolutionists, bent on destroying what exists be- 
fore building anew. Here, in fact, is the weak side of the Museum,—it is forced 
to be academic in spite of itself. 

The Museum circulars number a score or more each year. Some five or six 
thousand copies are printed and are sent gratis to labor associations, co-operative 
societies, specialists, etc These circulars are divided into two categories,—the 
first being of a more popular nature and the second being devoted to more special 
and technical questions. The value of these publications is shown by the fact that 
not a few readers subscribe annually for the whole series.' 

Another series of publications issued by the Museum consists in volumes giving 
complete reports of the special missions already referred to, and printed under the 
general title Library of the Social Museum. So far a half-dozen volumes have 
appeared, including ‘‘ Trade Unionism in England,” and ‘‘ The Carmaux Strike.” 

The founder of the Museum has placed at its disposal a sum of fifty thousand 
francs to be employed in offering prizes to meritorious workingmen and for award- 
ing a large prize of the value of twenty-five thousand francs to be competed for by 
the authors of essays relative to the amelioration of the lot of the laboring classes: 
The first class of prizes, twenty-five in number, consist of a life income of two hun- 
dred francs, accompanied by a medal, and are awarded to workmen who have spent 
at least thirty years with the same firm and whose life has been exemplary. The 
first of these ceremonies occurred in May, 1896, in the presence of the President 
of the Republic, several ministers, and other persons of distinction, and the last a 
few days ago under most distinguished auspices. 

The Museum is splendidly housed in the early home of the founder, situated 
in the heart of the old aristocratic district of Paris, the St. Germain quarter, and 
this fact and the almost luxurious manner in which the big Adé¢e/ is furnished ac- 
centuate the bourgeois character of the institution. Neatly carpeted stairways, 
comfortable chairs in the reading-room and large lecture-hall, the electric light, 
uniformed doorkeepers, and the like, would naturally tend to create a suspicion in 
the mind of the Paris workman daily fed on collectivist literature. But all this 
renders more agreeable the sojourn there of students of social questions, to which 
class—and not a class to be overlooked—the Museum seems so far to especially ad- 
dress itself. 


1 The subscription is twenty francs, and may be sent to the address of the Museum, 5 rue Las 
Cases, Paris. 
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But the liberality of Count de Chambrun in the direction of social economy is 
not limited to the Museum. He has founded two chairs of social economy,—one 
at the School of Political Sciences in the Rue St. Guillaume and another at the 
Sorbonne. The latter chair is filled by M. Alfred Espinas, the scholar of Bordeaux 
University who has done so much to introduce Herbert Spencer to France. Pro- 
fessor Espinas has so far lectured on Sir Thomas More, Campanella, the philoso- 
phers and social economists of the eighteenth century, Rousseau especially; on the 
French Revolution as an effort to secure the happiness of the people—he is bring- 
ing out at this moment a weighty book on this subject—on St. Simonionism, on 
Fourier, etc: ‘‘ The doctrines with which I occupy myself,” remarked Professor 
Espinas to me recently, ‘‘ have in view happiness by means of economic reforms, 
which is my definition of social economy.” This lecture course is attracting more 
and more attention each year. 

Questioned by one of his relatives as to the ruling idea of the Social Museum, 
Count de Chambrun said: ‘‘ Ours is not a church charity nor a state charity. Both 
of these, in different ways, are doing good and will go on doing good indefinitely. 
Ours is a work of individual initiative, of free and spontaneous association. Thus, 
our origin is quite different from their origin. We have made a step in advance. 
After our effort, after those of the Church and State, there remains a fourth force 
Revolution. I am ready to recognise the fact and even to discuss it fairly. But 
the moment it quits the domain of reason and passes to that of action and violence, 
I prefer to kill the Devil rather than to be killed by him, and so I will strike 
first." 

In other words, the aim of the Social Museum and its friends is to go forward 
and meet the difficult problem of the hour in all civilised countries,—the reconcil- 
iation of the proletariate with the present social order. In France the aggressive 
party of Revolutionary Socialists, who have a strong foothold even in the Chamber 
of Deputies, renders such a step imperative to all Frenchmen who think and who 
will not live in a dream, who prefer, to use the expressive words of Count de 
Chambrun, ‘‘ to kill the Devil rather than be killed by him.” In fact, the Social 
Museum wishes to strike first." 

Paris, June, 1898. THEODORE STANTON. 


SCIENCE AND PROVIDENCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Frank M. Bristol, formerly of Evanston, now pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Washington, preached a thanksgiving sermon in 
the presence of the President of the United States, which is characteristic of the 
New Orthodoxy that is slowly but surely, sometimes unconsciously, developing in 
the churches of this country. Dr. Bristol said in part: 

‘* There is no chance, no accident, no fate. Law is universal. The more sci- 
entific a people become the stronger will be their belief and trust in Providence, 
and the less confidence will they have in luck, accidental chance, and the other ab- 
surdities. In the days of man's ignorance the providential was looked upon as the 
miraculous and the miraculous as the providential. But with the growth of sci- 
ence the miraculous becomes obsolete and unnecessary, while Providence becomes 
more evident and prominent in human affairs. There was a time when the greatest 
philosophers did not know that steam had been provided as a motive power to serve 
man ; that electricity had been provided for a multitude of utilities. The Greeks 
did not know that more than seven metals had been provided for the arts, while 
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this age knows that from fifty to sixty have been provided. The ancients never 
dreamed of the possibilities of gunpowder and dynamite, the possibilities of a mod- 
ern navy and the possibilities of Manila and Santiago victories by which America 
doth take accession by the hand and make the bounds of freedom wider yet. 

‘*It is science, or knowledge, that brings us in touch and alliance with Provi- 
dence. The more science, the more Providence. Yes, the more science, the more 
God in the world’s history. The providential does not always mean or even imply 
the miraculous. God may work His will by the agencies of the laws of nature and 
the thoughts of men. We should not quarrel with the elegpnt old proposition, 
‘The winds and waves are always on the side of the ablesf navigators, for the 
ablest navigators know how to use the winds and waves and are in league with the 
mighty laws that govern things.’ 

‘*God is on the side of good, favoring good financiering, good politics, good 
guns, good battleships, good discipline, good generalship, and good causes. In the 
olden time men and nations allied themselves with Providence by faith; to-day 
men and nations ally themselves with Providence by knowledge. There was a 
time when the people found nature in sympathy with their struggles for freedom, 
and the storm overthrew the Egyptians in the sea, and the sun and moon stood 
still in the day of battle to give a righteous cause a good chance, and the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera. 

‘* What does all this mean? Was God teaching man the necessity of master- 
ing the elements and forces of nature and yoking them to his purpose? Was He 
teaching that he who has the laws of nature on his side wins, and that he who con- 
tends against the right fights against the stars, against the law and order and very 
constitution of things and must fail ? 

‘Is this a less providential age than the age of Moses? Is the electric light 
less providential than the pillar of fire? Is a Dakota wheat harvest less providen- 
tial than a shower of manna? Is a South Carolina cotton crop less providential 
than the quails in the widderness? Was the discovery of America less providential 
than the finding of Canaan ? Was the declaration of independence less providential 
than the decalogue of Sinai? Were the guns of Dewey and Sampson less provi- 
dential than the rams’ horns of Joshua, the lamps and pitchers of Gideon or the 
rod of Moses? Were Manila and Santiago less providential in the history of hu- 
man freedom than Jericho and Ai? Is Christian civilisation less providential than 
was Jewish barbarism? If God ever had peculiar people He has them now. They 
are the product of all struggles and aspirations of the past. The men who stand 
before Santiago are not the product of a day or of a century; they are the rich, 
consummate flower of ages. 

‘*When we compare the twelve per cent. of illiteracy with Spain's seventy-five 
per cent. of illiteracy we boldly say the schoolmaster won the battle of Manila and 
the battle of Santiago. 

‘** Ye shall know the truth,’ said the Christ, ‘and the truth shall make you 
free." We are witnessing the victories of truth in passing events. It is truth, the 
truth of great convictions, the truth of splendid courage, the truth of free American 
manhood, the truth of wise and patriotic legislation, the truth of naval and military 
discipline, the truth of scientific warfare, the truth of correct strategy, great accu- 
racy, perfect aim, the truth of true heroism, the truth of a just cause, that is work- 
ing out the freedom of the oppressed. Thanks to the Christ who came to set the 
captive free and proclaim the brotherhood of man. Thanks to His servants, the 
teachers of the past and present, who have given themselves to the high and holy 
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ministry of education, by which the generations have come armed and equipped to 
subdue error and superstition and establish the authority and sovereignty of truth. 

‘ Thanks to all the sons of God who in offices of state and on the fields of bat- 
tle have caught the spirit of the heroic Christ.” 


SYMPTOMS OF A BUDDHIST REAWAKENING IN INDIA AND 
CEYLON. 


The Anagarika H. Dharmapala has founded a Buddhist institution at Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, which he calls the Ethico-Psychological College, and which is in- 
tended to afford a thorough education to students of Buddhism in the principles of 
ethics and psychology. The means were given him by a wealthy Buddhist of Cey- 
lon, and its inauguration has been celebrated lately under the participation of all 
prominent Buddhists of Colombo and large numbers of visitors. Students will live 
in the place and give themselves up to study and contemplative self-discipline. 
While the institute has been set in working order, Dharmapala wants to acquire 
for the college the whole equipment of the modern psychological seminary such as 
frequently exist in American universities. But at present his funds have given out 
and he relies on further donations to realise his plans. 

In the same place the Sanghamitta School has been put on a new footing 
through the efforts of the Countess M. de S. Canavarro, whom we mentioned some 
time ago in our columns, and who without antagonism to other religions, least of 
all the Christian, carries on a good work of educating Singhalese girls, and being 
herself quite imbued with Buddhistic thought she is much more able to reach the 
hearts of the people than English or American missionaries would be. 

Another communication indicating a reawakening of the Buddhist faith reaches 
us from Calcutta, where C. C. Bose, the editor of the Maha-Bodhi Journal, in- 
forms us that thanks to the gift of 15,000 rupees from the Ceylon Maha-Bodhi So- 
ciety to the Maha-Bodhi Society of Calcutta, they will enlarge the Maha-Bodhi 
Journal, which is published in the interest of Buddhism throughout India and 
serves as a centre for the Maha-Bodhi Societies of other countries, thus intending 
to unite all Buddhists in one great brotherhood of mutual good will and friendship, 
and assisting the Buddhists of all countries in the advance march of thought and 
civilisation. For the facilitation of their plams, they wish to buy a house in Cal- 
cutta which shall serve them as headquarters; but the sum of 15,000 rupees is not 
sufficient for the purpose and they want 35,000 rupees in addition, 1,000 of which 
have been subscribed by a distinguished Hindu gentleman of Bengal, who takes an 
active interest in the revival of Buddhism in his country. As the work should 
serve the common interest of all Buddhists, it is but fair that they expect to find 
assistance from Buddhists of other countries, and considering the enthusiasm which 
shows itself in the present revival of Buddhism they may be able to raise the sum. 

We conclude this news concerning the awakening of Buddhism with the re- 
mark that it is a favorable sign of the times. It shows the increase of interest in 
matters of religion. Far from regarding it as a movement that will injure Chris- 
tianity, we see in it an exhortation for Christians to do likewise. The old aggres- 
siveness of Christian missions must yield to a new method of missionarising based 
on the proper Christian spirit of good will and mutual interest. Instead of con- 
demning the great leaders of other religions, men like Buddha, Confucius, Moham- 
med, Christian missionaries must recognise those elements of truth which agree 
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with the teachings of their own master, and they will soon find a better response in 
the hearts of the followers of other faiths. They should not slur over the differ- 
ences of the creeds; but they should gladly recognise that which we all hold in 
common, and try to understand the raison d'étre of the differences in a brotherly 
spirit. Whenever other religions assert themselves in benevolent and missionary in- 
stitutions, let us sympathise with their efforts and even assist them to reach the 
truth in their own way ; for we need not worry about the truth. Let us propagate 
the truth as we see it, and the truth, whatever it may be. will be victorious in 
the end. 


NOTES. 


This number contains a psychological analysis of a man who has been for a 
long time and is still in the foreground of the political and literary life of France. 
Whatever we may think of M. Emile Zola as an author, we must admire his love 
of truth which prompts him in the face of an excited nation and its biassed judges 
to have the courage of his convictions. His writings contain many things to which 
we would take exception, and his ideal of art seems radically different from our 
own. But there is a remarkable agreement concerning the principle that should 
be applied to religion, which is expressed by M. Zola in the following words: ‘‘A 
‘religion grafted on science is the indicated, certain, inevitable finish of man's 
‘‘long march towards knowledge. And is there not already some indication of 
‘*such a religion? Has not the idea of the duality of God and the Universe been 
‘*brushed aside, and is not the principle of unity, monisme, becoming more and 
‘*more evident,—unity leading to solidarity ?'’ M. Zola comes very near the for- 
mulation of the Religion of Science as expressed in 7he Ofen Court, although we 
do not doubt that in the formulation of the details of his religion he may consider- 
ably deviate from our views. Nevertheless, the coincidence is remarkable, perhaps 
the more so as he is probably not a reader of our magazine. 

Mr. MacDonald is well known as an indefatigable worker in the line of social 
and criminal sociology, and the present article is a fair and valuable sample of the 
methods of that tendency in modern psychology which proposes to define and char- 
acterise the soul by reaction-times, by measuring the cranium, by determining the 
height and weight of a person, testing the sensitiveness of his skin, photographing 
his hands and thumb-prints, etc., etc. In our opinion the soul is of a subtler na- 
ture, and at the same time much less inaccessible than many of our modern psy- 
chologists imagine. The soul is in our thoughts, and in order to know the nature 
of a man we must know what he thinks, how he meditates, and what purposes he 
pursues. The hopes of catching the soul in the appliances of reaction-time meas- 
urement and other physiological symptoms will not be fulfilled. Nevertheless, we 


grant that to know the incidental characteristics of a man is also of great interest. 
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